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We not infrequently see attention called to the rather re- 
markable way in which the movements of thought in the early 
part of the nineteenth century have been paralleled by the intel- 
lectual currents of the early years of the twentieth. Not the 
least significant of these is the effort to find a psychological ex- 
planation of religion and to interpret God simply as either the 
postulate or the symbol of psychic states. That which is viewed 
as significant is the state or function, while God is to be defined, if 
defined at all, in terms of value, either as causative or symbolic of 
these states. It is Schleiermacher’s sympathy with this general 
way of thinking that makes him the most modern of the 
theologians of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. We 
are accordingly especially glad to present a study of Schleier- 
macher’s concept of religion as he presented it in his “ epoch- 
making ’” Adresses on Religion to the cultured among its des- 
pisers, taken from Dr. Chapman’s forthcoming book on The 
Resultant Problem of Theology. The interest which the newer 
phases of child study have aroused in the subject of the nurture 
of the child in things religious gives special timeliness to Mr. 
Wolfe’s interesting presentation of the methods and effects of 
catechetical training in the Lutheran Church. Reared himself 
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in this fellowship, his exposition has experimental as well as 


simply scholastic value. 


We would call attention to a singularly brilliant article in 
the last number of the American Journal of Theology, by Fro- 
fessor Shailer Mathews, on “ The Evolution of Religion.” We 
have seen nothing which in so brief a compass will put the 
reader alongside of the characteristic trend of the thought of 
our day which is in one way or another trying to interpret the 
history of religion in terms of evolution and is trying to relate 
Christianity to the historic process so interpreted. After briefly 
pointing out the most significant elements in the theory of Evo- 
lution Dr. Mathews uses it as a guide in examining the nature 
of religion, second, he traces the Evolution of the Personal 
Interpretation of Religion, third, he exhibits the Persistence of 
Survivals in Religion, and finally, treats of the Struggle between 
Religions for the Survival of the Fittest through their adaptation 
to the social life of communities. The noteworthy character- 
istic of the whole treatment is its remarkable grasp on the 
essential elements of wide ranges of discussion in the fields of 
the history and psychology of religion, and the skillful subor- 
dination of the unessential to these. While emphasizing the 
immense significance of the social life in shaping man’s conception 
of God at different times and in different ages he insists that 
“to reinterpret God is not to dissolve him into a mere social 
survival . . . . Fishes did not invent the ocean and religion 
did not invent God; it has gradually found, understood, and 
experienced a God who existed as one element of an objective 
environment which antedated and evoked experience.” We have 
not elsewhere seen so compactly put the assertion of the objective, 
personal reality of God, coupled with such a clear recognition 
of the variant interpretations of this personality due to widely 
diverse social and historical conditions and unequal knowledge of 
the physical universe. “ That religion which best enables religion 
to express itself in its increasingly complex social environment 
will survive all others. Other religions will not altogether dis- 
appear, but they will become vestiges in the more highly 
developed religious life. And, in this struggle of religions to 
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express religion, Christianity in its vitally ethical and theological 
sense is to be such a dominant element that the outcome, despite 
its varied names, will be essentially Christian.” This conception 
of Christianity having at its heart ‘the Christian doctrine of 
reconcilation as it centers in Jesus” gives to Christianity a 
certain vital plasticity which assures to it enduring permanency. 
In the modern age when men are trying to adjust their thought 
to two concepts that sometimes seem to be absolutely contra- 
dictory, — that of a plastic universe on the one hand, and that 
of a permanently abiding Christian truth on the other — such a 
discussion as Professor Mathews, is remarkably helpful. Some 
time ago a German professor remarked to the writer that the 
title of a book much discussed a good many years ago, “ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,” seemed to contain a logical contradictio in 
adjecto. Ina strictly Lutheran sense this is doubtless true, but 
even allowing a larger meaning to the word orthodoxy, both the 
professed friends and the frank opponents of valid Christian truth 
have frequently tried to force this very antithesis. Christianity, 
it is said must be the same yesterday and forever, the universe, 
physical and social, in which Christianity must exist is plastic 
and in evolution. Hence either Christianity must be considered 
as but a passing phase of the evolving life of the universe or 
the universe must be conceived as absolutely static. As repre- 
senting in a readily comprehensible and clearly thought out way 
mental attitudes that will be of service in transcending this 
contradiction Dr. Mathew’s article will prove illuminating to 


many minds. 


In the same issue of the same periodical, Professor McGiffert 
writes an article on the much vexed and very important subject 
of ‘“ Theological Education,” and the curriculum of the theo- 
logical seminary. In it he lays stress on two points, among 
others, on which we desire to animadvert. The first is the im- 
portance of the selection by the prospective minister of the kind 
of work he means to do in order that he may familiarize himself 
with the particular environment in which he is to work, and 
the second is that “ the need of the age is not more men in the 
ministry, as so many are saying, but more strong and thoroughly 
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trained men,” men who are fitted to be “leaders.” Is it not 
time, while stressing with all emphasis the importance of 
thorough training for the ministry to recognize two or three 
characteristic sociological facts? The first is the volume of pro- 
test that is coming, from all quarters in respect to every occu- 
pation, of the wretchedly inefficient social status of the man who 
has trained himself to do only one job in one kind of an en- 
vironment, the machinist who knows only one kind of ma- 
chine, the bookkeeper who knows only figures. The attainment 
of high efficiency in specialized employments at an early age 
may be bought at too high a price. A second fact is that the 
minister does not have in his own hands the decision of where 
he is to work. Perhaps he ought to, but he doesn’t. Again, an 
enormous majority of those who enter the ministery must work 
in rural communities or small manufacturing villages. The 
“leadership” for such communities must, in the ministry, be 
analogous to the leadership of the successful merchant in a 
country store, to that of the successful farmer or mill superin- 
tendent. It can not be expected, nor is it required, that it 
should be a leadership of the type represented by the manager 
of a great railroad system or by the great mayor of a large city. 
Such men are to be leaders, to be sure, in the army of the Lord, 
but they cannot all be Major Generals, and the leader of a 
single file may occupy an important post and do gloriously in- 
dispensable service; but in order to lead efficiently he has to 
follow faithfully. The Christian ministry always has needed, 
needs today and always will need a host of well-trained, open- 
minded consecrated followers. Once more we must recognize 
that by no means all men exactly fulfill the promise of their 
youth. Many surpass it, many fall below it. We have no right 
to say to the young men of our day, keep out of the ministry 
unless you are sure you are of exceptional gifts, unless you are 
sure you can direct the tumultuous thought of a hurrying age. 
This is a challenge to conceit, not to consecration. Moreover it 
is not true to the fact. With all its differences, the ministry is 
like other occupations in that there are worthy, if not spectacular 
positions for men of talents varying widely not only in kind but 


in degree. 
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SCHLEIERMACHER. 


The vague use of the term “ religion,” so noticeable in cur- 
rent literature, cannot be satisfactorily explained by the complex 
nature of the subject-matter to which it applies. It must rather 
be attributed to the complexity of the process whereby the word 
has come down to us. This seems to be one of the lessons, and 
perhaps not the least important, of the discussion presented in 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution. Upon what other ° 
ground are we to account for the persuasion that “the title of 
religion may be properly applied to any form of belief one may 
happen to hold, and may choose so to describe”? Why is it so 
frequently assumed that the word may be employed to designate 
“almost any form of belief (or unbelief) with equal propriety*” ? 
To appreciate the meaning of these questions, and as an aid in 
answering them, one cannot do better than begin with the critical 
history of the term during the past century. 

No theologian of the nineteenth century has been more 
representative of the age than was Schleiermacher. Born in 1768 
in Breslau, in Silesia, in 1787 a student, and then, after 
some years of ministerial activity, a professor in Halle (1804), 
later in the University of Berlin (1807), where ten years before 
he had been associated with the romanticists of the Wednesday 
Club; he seems to have understood and with an almost prophetic 
insight to have interpreted the ‘changing view-point’ of the 
opening century. The reflective study of the religious senti- 
ment began with Schleiermacher. To him we owe the explicit 
statement of that which has become the common conviction of 
the modern world. For even though men may criticize or reject 
his conclusions they are practically unanimous in conceding the 
epoch-making character of his work. In tracing his indebted- 
ness to the past we may recognize a wider and a narrower 


* Social Evolution pp. 88. 89 
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circle of historic influence. To the former belonged the heri- 
tage which he derived from the German pietism and the Kantian 
philosophy, to which must be added the re-awakened interest 
in the mystical aspect of Spinoza’s ethics. To the latter we must 
assign those movements of Schleiermacher’s own time with which 
he shows special affinity — for example, the subjective tendency 
which took its rise from Jacobi, and the enthusiasm for human 
life and experience that Herder did so much to awaken. Not 
less influential were the conditions which prevailed in his native 
land. Half a century earlier pictism had leavened the Christian 
life of Germany, but at the time of which we speak it had 
given way to a cautious, half-apologetic rationalism. The cre- 
ative moment came when Schleiermacher, then on the thresh- 
old of his duties as Hospital Chaplain in Berlin, made the ac- 
quaintance of the little group of romanticists known as the 
Wednesday Club. Their tastes coincided with his own, but with 
respect to his calling, and the ideals to which he had devoted 
his life, they were indifferent or contemptuous. To meet such 
an occasion, and to see in it an interpretation of the needs of 
the time, no one could have been better fitted than himself. In 
1799 the publication of his celebrated ‘Reden’ (On Religion: 
Speeches to its Cultured Despisers) struck the keynote of the 
hour.* 

The book is full of human interest. The ‘ cultured despisers ’ 
whom Schleiermacher addresses are his own comrades of the 
Wednesday Club. Topics of common interest — science, art, 
ethics, politics ——engross their attention, and yet one theme, 
more intensely human than all the rest, is treated with cool in- 
difference. With subtlest irony, he bids his hearers confess 
either that they have considered religion from the centre out- 
ward, or else that they have judged it by its conventional man- 
ifestations. One or the other course they must have taken, and 
does not their present attitude of contempt go far to prove that 


“Uber die Religion: Reden an die Gebiideten unter ihren Verichtern (Berlin, J. 
F. Unger, 1799); later editions in 1805 and 1821, that of 1834 a reprint of the third edition; 
critical edition by Piinjer ( Brunswick, 1879); centennial edition by Rudolf Otto (Géttin- 
gen, 1899) English translation, based on the German edition of 1805, by John Oman, 
London, 1893). 
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they have accepted the less worthy estimate?* “ Why do you 
not,” he exclaims, “ regard the religious life itself, and in par- 
ticular those pious exaltations of the mind in which all other 
activities are set aside or almost suppressed, and the whole soul 
is dissolved in the immediate feeling of the Infinite and the 
Eternal? In such moments the disposition you pretend to des- 
pise reveals itself in primordial and visible form. He only who 
has studied and truly known man in these emotions can re- 
discover religion in those outward manifestations . . . I ask, 
therefore, that you turn from everything usually reckoned re- 
ligion, and fix your regard on the inward emotions and dispo- 
sitions, as all utterances and acts of inspired men direct.” + Here, 
then, we have the keynote of Schleiermacher’s position. To 
be worthy of consideration, religion must be essentially human, 
a thing rooted and grounded in the life of man. It is therefore 
to be presupposed “that a province of its own belongs to it, in 
which it has unlimited sway; and that it is worthy to animate 
most profoundly the noblest and best and to be fully accepted 
and known by them.’ { Such is the argument of the first speech. 
“ Religion is for you at one time a way of thinking 
at another, it is a way of acting, a peculiar desire and love, a 
special kind of conduct and character.”” So runs the opening 
challenge of the speech on The Nature of Religion. If that 
were all, Schleiermacher urges, it could scarcely have been dis- 
tinguished from ethics on the one hand, or from reflective 
thought on the other. “ It must be something special that could 
fashion itself so peculiarly in the human heart, something think- 
able, the real nature of which can be so presented as to be 
spoken of and argued about, and I consider it very wrong that 
out of things so disparate as modes of knowing and modes of 
acting, you patch together an untenable something, and call it 
religion, and then are so needlessly ceremonious about it.”§ From 
criticism Schleiermacher passes to positive exposition. Religion 
is not thought or volition, neither the creation of the intellect nor 


the voice of conscience, nor, in a word, is it any of the elaborated 


* Uber die Religion, pp. 22, 23; (Otto, p. 13); Eng. transl. p. 13. When not otherwise 
specified the first reference is to the original edition of 1799. 

+ Piinjer, p. 21 (2d edition); Eng. transl. pp. 15, 16. 

¢ Uber die Religion, p. 37; Eng. transl. p. ar. 

§ Uber die Religion, p. 47; Otto, p. 27, Eng. transl. 32-33 
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products to which these severally give rise. It is, he affirms, 
“intuition and feeling in respect to the Universe” — at a later 
time he would have said “a feeling of absolute dependence ”* 
though it may likewise be described as “ sence and tast for the in- 
finite.” { of the passion of “a soul surrendered to the Universe.”’+ 
If religion, in its inner character, is intuition and feeling, in its 
outward self-expression it is fellowship and creative person- 
ality. [ These constructive factors may be traced to their source. 
Two opposing tendencies are present in human life; following 
the one, the soul strives to establish itself as an individual, in 
response to the other it seeks self-communication and _ self- 
surrender.§ With the former of these impulses the principle of 
multiplicity in religion is closely connected, from the latter springs 
the principle of association. With characteristic insight Schleier- 
macher not only goes back to the psychological justification of 
this analysis but likewise points out its significance for the social 
nature of man. Intuition and feeling, in themselves the most 
subjective of all conscious states, nevertheless require expression 
and need the response of fellowship for their true appreciation. || 
Hence religion involves both an individual and a collective con- 
sciousness; it springs from the common need of fellowship and 
yet depends upon the work of creative personalities. This theme 
is expanded in the fourth and fifth speeches.”§ Such, at the 
outset, was the theology of feeling (Gefiihlstheologie), which, 
as Luthardt tells us, won for religion an independent field and 
secured for theological science its distinctive Object and right. * * 
In what sense, let us ask, does the author of the Speeches on 
Religion mark a new beginning in theology? The question may 
be briefly answered as follows: He initiated the appeal to the 
religious consciousness as distinguished from the appeal to 
either reason or revelation abstractly considered. “ Schleier- 
macher compelled us,” says Coe, “to approach the idea of God 


*Glaubenslehre, § 4 (p. 15), Works, vol. iii, ( Berlin, 1842). 
+ Uber die Religion, pp. 55 ( Otto, 32), 53( Otto, 31), 30 ( Otto, 17); Eng. trans}. 273- 
281 ( Appendix on the readings of the first edition ), p. 18, ( First Speech ). 
¢ Uber die Religion, 9-12; Eng. transl. p. 6. 
§ Uber die Religion, pp. 6, 7 (Otto, p. 4); Eng. transl. p. 4. 
} Uber die Religion, pp. 177, 178 ( Otto, p. 99); Eng. transl. p. 149. 
q Uber die Religion, Association in Religion and Concerning the Religions. The 
third speech deals with 7he Cultivation of Relivion. 
** Compendium der Dogmatik Leipzig, 1866‘ p. 52 ( § 23, 3). 
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through the fact of religion, and to study religion in the inner 
experience of it.”* It is in this way that the theology of feel- 
ing (Gefthlstheologie) is supposed to have won for religion its 
independent field, and, consequently, to have determined the 
Object and justified the method of theological science. Such an 
opinion is in keeping with the belief, so characteristic of the 
nineteenth century, that “theology deals only with the realities 
that make up religion, and with them only as they enter into 
religion.” + In the light of subsequent development, Schleier- 
macher was certainly the pathbreaker alike for the modern type 
of theological investigation, { and also for the more recent psy- 
chological study of religion.§ Widely as men have differed in 
their estimates of his theory of the religious consciousness, they 
have been practically unanimous in the opinion that he pointed 
out the real issue. It is often said that Schleiermacher stated 
the problem correctly but gave it an inadequate answer. || One 
purpose of this presentation is to show that he gave a 
fairly adequate answer to an altogether inadequate question. 
To make this clear one must ask: What material for the crit- 


icism of his own position does Schleiermacher himself furnish ? 
In the “ Speeches” of 1799 he definies religion as “ intuition and 
feeling,” in his Doctrine of Faith (Glaubenslehre) this gives 


‘ 


place to the well-known statement that religion is “a feeling of 
absolute dependence.” The underlying difference is one of 
personal outlook and experience which obtains between the 
romanticist of 1799 and the systematic theologian of 1822. In 


*Am. Jour. Theol., April 1903, p. 314. 

+An Outline of Christian Theology, by W. N. Clarke D.D., p. s. 

¢ Clemen: Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre in ihrer Bedentung fiir Vergangenheit 
und Zukunft, pp. 128-129. 

§ ‘‘ The older method of approach to psychological facts of religion had two stages. 
Observation of these facts, or of some of them is as old as reflection upon religion .. . 
From the beginning until now men have reasoned that here, in this or that mental 
phenomenon, divinity touches our life. . . But not until Schleiermacher wrote his 
glowing Reden did the psychological point of view come to clear consciousness as a prin- 
ciple of method. Upto the end of the eighteenth century the concept of religion was got 
through the idea of God; but Schleiermacher compelled us to approach the idea of God 
through the fact of religion and to study religion in the inner exercise of it. As faras 
impulse and point of view are concerned Schleiermacher may be regarded as the 
founder of the psychology of religion . . . ( Kut ) Schleiermacher gives no evidence that 
he has studied religious life in its various manifestations. ... He has reasoned /y feeling 
and not from it.”’ Prof. G. A. Coe, in Amer. Jour. Theol., April 1903, pp. 314-315. 

§ Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its history (Eng. transl. 1886 ) 


vol. I, pp. 323-325. 
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the earlier definition neither intuition nor feeling consttutes the 
exclusive essence of religion, for each is, in a peculiar sense, 
necessary to the existence of the other. Feelings without in- 
tuition are just as much blind as intuitions without feeling are 
empty.* Religion, according to this view, includes both an 
intellectual and a passional element, and must, in any case, be 
open to the same sort of criticism as that which Schleiermacher 
urged against the common opinion of his day. Nor would he 
have fared better by any attempt at a correction of the state- 
ment. Jntuition alone would be continuous with the distinctive 
function of the intellect; feeling alone would have been less 
than any assignable form of the spiritual life. Not less con- 
clusively does the criticism apply to the later definition. For if 
religion is a feeling of absolute dependence, then, at a last 
analysis, it cannot be the codrdinating factor in the divine- 
human unity unless that upon which man depends is itself a 
determination of religion, or is to be conceived after the analogy 
of religion. This, however, is inadmissible. Hence the very 
notion of dependence, and a fortiori that of absolute de- 
pendence, proves that the religious sentiment stands in a subor- 
dinated relation to a more comprehensve unity. 

With the later stage of Schleiermacher’s thought we stand 
upon the threshold of the modern science of religion, — the 
problem of religion as it was apprehended by Benjamin Con- 
stant, and as it has been. discussed in our own times by scholars 
like Max Miiller and Prof. Tiele. Only in the light of this 
subsequent development can the actual character of Schleier- 
macher’s contribution be understood. To have discovered the 
religious sentiment as a distinct problem within the spiritual life 
was an achievement worthy of his genius; but to have ascribed 
to that form of sentiment the traditional importance of “ religion,” 
as the men of the eighteenth century understood it, was a mis- 
take fraught with disastrous consequences. 


Hartford, Conn. WILLIAM J. CHAPMAN. 


* Uber die Religion, p. 73 (42); cf Clemen, pp. 4-5. Schleiermacher did not, as his 
critics are wont to assume, exclude the function of intellect, but simply pointed out that 
although necessarily present, it is not specifically religious. 
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THE MODERN MAN, HIS WORLD AND HIS GOD. 


It does not seem so many years since the man,—if such 
we may call him, whose name appeared most often in type was 
“the missing link.” He was hypothetically described in various 
more or less contradictory ways. His reality was denied with 
passion and asserted with vehemence. What he must have 
thought and known, and how he could have thought and known 
no otherwise were presented in almost all conceivable fashions, 
and invariably in a way that was irrefutably convincing, — to 
him who presented it. His venerable significance, in the minds 
of some became such that he well nigh won the cognomen 
“ Ancient of Days,” — either Ormuzd or Ahriman. ° 

At the present time the man who oftenest gets his name 
into print is The Modern Man. He too is presented as entirely 
and supremely unique in the history of the world: But unlike 
the missing link he is not conceived as a transitory phase of 
evolution —a sort of an indispensable hyphen to unify human 
biology. He is represented as a permanency. The things he 
thinks — the customs he adopts, the devices, playthings, tools 
he conjures into existence,—these, how frequently men say, 
“have come to stay.” A trivial instance — at least in retrospect 
so it seems — will illustrate this tendency to eternalize the pres- 
ent. About 1884 the safety bicycle came jauntily trundling over 
the mountains of the dawn. Men, including women, first toyed 
with the plaything, then treated it seriously as a cult, and ad- 
justed costumes and customs to its requirements. The wise 
declared, “ It has come to stay.’’ Physiologists and sociologists 
solemnly prophesied how it would permanently modify human 
anatomy and metamorphose social life. Its coming marked an 
era. It scorched its way to its meridian glory. Soon it passed 
on towards the twilight and with the setting of its splendor 
skirts resumed their proportions and backs their normal angle 
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to the earth, and the modern man — including the feminine half 
of him — ceased to be sketched as so uniquely and everlastingly 
modern, and became once more an ordinary biped, instead of a 
sort of mechanical centaur. 

It will be said that the semicircular back, the divided and 
abbreviated skirt never did make the modern man; that he is; 
what his thought makes him, what his moral instincts constitute 
him, what he has become through the new construction of his 
inner self, not through the temporary angle of his spinal column. 
or the length or bifurcation of his apparel. All this may be 
granted. But one must also recall that there are eccentricities of 
mental poise and intellectual mantua-making, as well as of carriage 
and dress for the body. And again it may at least be queried 
whether this modern creature, with such a new set of mental! 
moral and religious processes that he stands out unique in the 
world, may not possibly be as impermanent and as unreally sig- 
nificant as the procession of wheels upon wheels that once por- 
tended to many, anatomical and social reconstruction. 

It is fascinating to watch the process of the portrayal of The 
Modern Man as it is done for us in black and white in current 
literature. There is a certain necromancy about it. As the 
figure grows under the designer’s touch one notices that the left 
hand is where the right should be, and as the artist advances 
and recedes from the sketch to catch the true perspective, its 
right foot seems to keep time with the limner’s left. As the 
sketch progresses its creator gradually discerns this marvelous 
characteristic of his work, and his countenance glows with 
pleased surprise as face answers face in the glass, until at fast 
in delightsome astonishment he adapts and adopts the famous 
utterance of Louis XIV, “homme modern, c’est moi.” “I am 
the modern man.” The naiveté of this astounding discovery is 
only equalled by its truth. And therefore it is that the modern 
man is such a strange polygonous creature. He is democrat, 
socialist, anarchist, imperialist, plutocrat, robber baron, serf; the 
butterfly, the drudge; madly religious, coolly scientific ; believing 
only the hard facts of experience, chasing all the rainbows of 
oriental speculation, worshipping no God, adoring all the deities 
in the world’s pantheon. He is scientist, positivist, agnostic, 
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idealist, radical empiricist, pragmatist. He is theist, monist, 
pantheist, atheist, polytheist. He speaks with the tongues of 
men and angels. He sounds the brass and clangs the cymbals. 
He is the all and the nothing, the unfoldifg of the divine pur- 
pose, and the flotsam of the stream of evolution. He creates 
the world with his thinking, and he is the bubble on the sea of 
existence. He beholds his own face in a mirror and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he is. 

You tell me this is sarcasm and parody. Not all all; it is 
a serious attempt to describe what the “ modern man” is and 
it fails simply because the modern man isn’t. You might as 
well try to photograph a summer’s thunder storm. By rare good 
luck you may catch a single flash of lightning on the plate; But 
what of it? That is not the storm; and the flash you caught 
was not the one which hit the church steeple, or rummaged 
round the house and smashed everything but the baby sleeping 
in the cradle. In fact the very peculiarity of the modern man 
is just this; that he is too big — too universal to picture. You 
cannot find him, — except in the mirror. 

The contraction of the earth through twentieth century means 
of intercommunication, the desire of everybody’s enemy to ful- 
fill the longing which the old English version put into the mouth 
of Job, and write a book, the interblending of truth and false- 
hood in the daily press, the race to interpret the universe in 
terms of every reported discovery in science and history before 
men really know whether or not anything has been discovered, — 
these with the fierce striving for wealth, and the high-pressure 
energy necessary to secure a modern competence, send the mod- 
ern man whirling round the spiral of existence so rapidly that 
he cannot be sure whether he is going up or going down. And 
so as men believe one or the other to be the direction of the 
movement, they are pessimists and optimists. One is tempted 
to say that the modern man is busy and is dizzy. But as soon ' 
as he has said it and has recognized its truth, he also recognizes 
that there never was a time when there was so much leisure and 
so much clear deliberated thinking. 

Perhaps it may appear that this is the effort to sketch a 
newspaper puzzle-picture and to ask the reader to find in it 
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the modern man. It is hoped, however, that it represents a 
man, even though the modern part is drawn with swirling lines. 
He may be as impermanently uniquee as the bicycle scorcher ; 
but he is still a man, and willy nilly we must own our kinship with 
him. And when we look upon him—even in the mirror — 
there is a significant bigness about him that brings a thrill. The 
modern man is great, not because he is assured that all knowl- 
edge will die with him, but because he feels that a world of 
experience is throbbing in him and trying to express itself 
through him. The great thing is not his uniqueness but his 
universality, — not that he is the goal, but that he is the sum 
of history. He is the man who first played the role of Pro- 
metheus and snatched fire from the sun, who hammered the flint 
to edge and point, who watched the stars and traced their 
courses, who guessed at what it all might mean and guessed 
and guessed again; who called the universe by turns the product 
of earth, air, fire, and water; who dreamed that the earth might 
turn beneath the stars, and thought perchance it might be round. 
The man who watched and guessed and waited, and watched and 
guessed again till he took the names of Galileo and Newton and 
Kepler and placed the earth secure among the stars. The man 
who again under the names of Kant and La Place dreamed 
the great dream of the beginning of our cosmic order, and waited 
till he thought he knew it was true, — but waited still and waits 
today in the presence of other yet unrealized dreams. The man 
who saw the world of animated nature as a chaos and sought 
some order in it. Who centuries before Christ, guessed at some 
inherent transforming power, who in the form of Aristotle 
reached toward the systematic classification of life, who waited 
for Cuvier to map out the permanent principles of vital classi- 
fication and for Darwin’s experiments and observations to indicate 
the mutation of species and to suggest for them a causal law. 
The man who sought fellowship with some power greater than 
himself; who craved to love and to commune, and who found 
he must also fear; who in the stars above him and the world 
around believed he saw those to whom the altar of communion 
and sacrifice could be reared and who found comfort in an in- 
timacy with God; whose high-poised moral nature sought out 
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the Jahve of the Hebrews, whose stern convicton of the eternal 
contradiction of right and wrong found satisfaction in Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, whose craving for a boundless unity lost itself in 
Brahma. The man who saw at length justice and love, beauty 
and strength made perfect in divine Fatherhood and divine 
Sonship revealed through Jesus. 

It is this figure of man, not modern nor ancient, but universal, 
pulsating with the more or less consciously realized life of all 
the ages —this man who, because of a something within him, 
cannot rest under the spur of his insistent thirst for knowledge, 
his insatiable longing for a divine, his implacable demand for a 
righteousness — it is this figure which we discern under the 
aberrations and the hurries, the panaceas and the pessimisims, 
the fads and the follies, the business and the dizziness of the 
modern man. It is in reality the manhood, not the modernness 
of the modern man that commands our attention, that fires our 
imagination, that makes us want to say “I am he” (c’est moi). It 
is this very fact, that modernity catches up into itself and mirrors 
forth so much of history, and now really for the first time is 


getting glimpses of man’s own solidarity and magnificently in- 
consistent progressiveness, that he sees the splendor of it all; 
and is at times so dazzled by his own reflection that he squints and 
grimaces and interprets the distortions of his own contorted 


countenance as his very self. 


Somehow and somewhence man has come to be and to see 
all this that gives him distinction. But the modern man is not 
satisfied to leave it thus indefinite. The Whence and the How 
challenge him with a’question mark too stringent and too im- 
perative to admit of anything but an answer precise and vera- 
cious. Of course the immediate answer to the “how” and the 
“whence ” is, “ I have done it myself.” The apparent simplicity 
of this reply commends it, and some today are eager to pro- 
claim this to be a true and ultimate statement of the case and 
to assert that the world of scientific fact, the world of reasoned 
relations, the world of right and wrong, the world of weal and 
woe, is “ just naturally” made by us, and that what it shall be, 
is for man, by his striving, in the future to fashion, — even as° 
he has fashioned it in the past. 
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But others have not felt so. They have hesitated to arrogate 
so much to themselves. They have sought for some power not 
themselves, working upon or through them, compelling or woo- 
ing them to progress. This hesitancy appears sometimes as gen- 
uine modesty and sometimes it appears more like that subtle 
pride in one’s own defects or miseries that makes the small boy 
offer to show his stone bruise to a playmate if he- will let him 
spin his top, and which leads the playmate to relinquish his top 
for the vision of such ecstatic misery. These questionings of 
man’s insatiable curiosity have led the modern man universal 
to attempt some sort of a definition of his relation to his world 
and to his God. And because he is half conscious of himself 
as a concrete universal, reproducing in himself all phases of 
the history of human thought, his speculative interpretations have 
been many hued. 

If one should ask what word denoted the most significant 
bequest of the nineteenth century thought to the thinking of the 
twentieth, the answer, without doubt, would be “ evolution.” The 
tremendous significance of this word for all our thinking today 
is in large measure the transmigration from a mechanical to a 
biological interpretation of the world. The last half of the nine- 
teenth century was preéminently the period of the development 
of the biological sciences. The doctrine of evolution is pri- 
marily a doctrine to account for apparent causal relationships. 
John Fiske’s famous statement that in accordance with the 
doctrine of evolution the flower, not the watch, as with Paley, 
provides the analogy by which the world is to be interpreted, 
brings the point clearly before us. 

Now just as soon as such a universal and integral law as 
this is asserted, the question immediately arises, What is the 
relation of man to it? It is easy enough to speak of a partic- 
ular evolution like the evolution of man. In this case evolu- 
tion is simply what Huxley would have called it, the history of 
the human race, which, observation shows, has in general moved 
upward by progressive change, though with many depressions 
in the upward curve. But the question comes, What determines 
such an evolutionary process? Is it through the conscious 
striving of man? Has he, as we have suggested, striven and 
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waited and guessed and sought truth because of something 
splendidly unique.in himself, or has he been simply caught on 
the crest of an onmoving wave which is sweeping through the 
universe, and been carried by its flood whithersoever it may bear 
him? Is the whole process driven or is it drawn? Or, must 
we say it simply is? Does man explain the world or does his 
world explain him? Does he make his world or is his world 
making him? Is this something, which to the ordinary man 
seems so distinct from him,—the field, the star, the home- 
stead on the hill,—this which he calls his world, is it really 
distinct from him? He seems to sow and reap, to study soils, 
and to plan irrigation, to convert the desert curse of the cactus 
into a universal food crop. The world of nature seems to have 
its laws, and man studies their working and yokes them to his 
service. He feels himself apart from all, like the teamster be- 
side his oxen, and he sometimes feels that he is the hero of 
Hosea Bigelow’s immortal epic, and all is well because 


“John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez the world’ll go right ef he hollers out gee.” 


Once in a while a man may mix his vocabulary or mis- 
judge his emergency and say “haw” instead of “gee” and 
something happens. But all the while his world is out there 
for him to touch with lash or butt and holler at. He is he, and 
it is it. 

This is the unsophisticated natural attitude of man toward 
his world. Sometimes the modern man wants to be natural; 
but he generally want§ to be sophisticated if nothing else. And 
so he puts the question again to himself in two different ways. 
Is this power that he seems to have over a world so much 
mightier than he, due to the fact that it is the construct of his 
mind? Or is it due to the fact that he is the construct of its 
life? Does his team obey him because he made it go that way? 
Or are he and his team parts of a mechanical toy, and move 
together because propelled by the same spring? In either case 
the old simple relation of independent master to subjugated oxen 
is no longer his. 
JANUARY—2 
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The modern man puts anew to us the curiously futile ques- 
tion, ‘“ What sort of a world would this be if we were other thin 
we are? Take the realm of physics. We all of us know the 
spectrum with its rainbow colors running from red through 
orange, yellow, and green on to blue and violet. Men who are 
learned in such things say that on beyond both these ends of 
the spectrum are other vibrations which are identical with those 
of light, except that the nerves of our eyes are not adjusted to 
catch them and transmute them by our esthetic feeling into 
terms of chromatic beauty. Now just suppose, he says, that 
we were so constituted that our eyes were responsive to another 
section of the ethereal vibrations from those we know, and that 
the colors which seem to us to paint the lily and to steep the 
sunset were unknown, what sort of a world would this be in 
which to live? We cannot guess, of course. We only get a 
hint that somehow this something which we call the stable earth 
with its eternal hills is what it is because we see and hear and 
feel just the way we do, and not some other way. 

In the realm of speculative mathematics men are now talking 
of a fourth dimension in space as something having a reality 
and as something to the apprehension of which men shall some 
time move. But if the table yonder can have something more 
than length and breadth and thickness, why may there not be 
a fifth and a sixth dimension and so on to an nth dimension of 
space? Again, the thought of course comes back, Is not our 
world what it is because we are what we are? 

Pursue, he suggests, thought into more subtle lines. Take 
by way of illustration this doctrine of evolution. Its history is 
like the history of many great scientific principles. The mind 
of Greece and the mind of India thought it out as a pure mat- 
ter of logical relationshtps centuries before the spade of the 
paleontologist or the miscroscope of the embryologist disclosed 
the series of historic facts. May it be that the structure of the 
human mind has somehow predetermined a system of logical re- 
lationships, something as the nerves have predetermined the 
spectrum, and man has, after all, but fashioned a world of ideas, 
of supposed objective relationships, which is really the product 
of his own creative efficiency? He reaches out for the truth, 
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he purposes to attain thereto, and in the very forming of the 
purpose he fashions the world to the mold of his ideals. 

The upshot is eviglent. Man modestly deprecates his power 
over nature. He, who wondered if he could really drive his 
team has come perhaps to believe that fashions team and path 
and law all at once. 

The fascination of the logic of such a relation of the world 
to the modern man attracts him, but its remoteness from daily 
life gives him pause. For the modern man wishes to be a 
practical creature, so, now and then, he swings to the other ex- 
treme. The world is not my product, I am its. The law of 
evolution is not the expression of my mental life it is the very 
iron of the universe. I am the product of this wonderful un- 
folding whole, part of its part, cog of its cogs, life of its life 
twig, radiant blossom, consummated fruit perhaps, but part of its 
life. ‘‘ What is man that thou art mindful of him?” He is “ but 
a part of one stupendous whole.” The thought that is in me is 
the welling up into being of a thought that seems to me supremely 
significant because I call it my thought. But thought and life 
are through the universe. In that far away illimitable time life 
joined itself with the ultimate substance of the universe, and 
thought manifested itself throughout the process of its unfolding. 
My thought is unique only in that it seems to me to be the only 
self-conscious life. Yet this very self-consciousness is but my 
particular individuation of the eternal consciousness of the whole. 
My freedom, what is it but the observed fact that I do thus and 
so? My conscience, what is it but a reminder of the fact that 
life is pain and that to think myself as other than a phase of 
an onmoving process is an illusion? Orientals, modern and un- 
cient have found it easy to think this way. 

Unquestionably some such frame of mind is, in the modertr 
man, often engendered by the newer discoveries in the realms 
of physics and biology, as well as of psychology. A quarter of 
a century ago we read of nature as a manufactured product with 
its sixty odd different and permanently distinguishable atoms. 
The dream of the alchemist was scoffed at that one atom could 
be transmuted into another, and that a common substance under- 
lay the world. Now men of science talk to us about what we 
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unlearned may well call the astronomy of the atom. They tell 
of ultimate electrons that bear to the atomic spaces in which 
they move a relation akin to that of the planets within the 
stellar universe, and more than suggest a unity of substance 
underlying all. 

Who shall venture to question what eternal secrets for mind 
and thought may lie in that which the bulky insignificance of a 
human being once thought the realm of his free spontaneous 
decision? This mind of ours, — this self which we have thought 
as One compacted whole, immune to interference, indissoluble in 
the midst of change! Beneath this conscious self, men tell us, 
there lies another self. A self that thinks for us, that determines 
the goings of our nature, that reveals thoughts we had never 
consciously harbored, which breaks now and then over the 
threshold of consciousness and determines us to conduct that we 
had never consciously willed and never consciously desired. This 
hidden self that the hypnotist reveals and by means of which he 
analyzes our personality and brings to harmony a dissociated self 
and, we dread, may bring into disharmony a personality already 
in tune. It is a fact that always astounds us when we come to 
examine it, how much of our thinking is done through and not 
by us. How helpless we seem in the clutch of the time spirit. 
And what is the time spirit but the eternal process of reality man- 
ifesting through us its nature? 

And when do we cease to focalize the process; when the 
sod falls, or does it perdure in us after the day breaks and the 
shadows flee away? What is the life immortal? Is it the 
chant of “the choir invisible” hymning our serviceableness to 
those who follow, is it the return of the drop to the ocean, is it 
an eternal individual potency functioning transmissively for a 
brief period through our brain, is it that the ends we seek, which 
constitute our very selves, are integral to a perfect, universal end? 
Is this the life eternal, or is it but a pot of gold under the rain- 
bow, and is hope — not death —the last foe that must be van- 
quished ? 

It is not strange that with the suction of such swirling eddies 
ultimate standards in thought and morals seem to vanish. The 
true becomes the thing that works. It is no longer an absolute 
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ideal that allures us. It is a something that fits in today with 
the present stage of the process of the world. 


To such a man as this, whose “ willing soul would stay in 
such a frame as this,” so strenuously uncertain and so variegatedly 
cocksure, What is to be said of his God? 

For illumination look at the thought of a century and a half 
ago and compare it with the thought of the present. The modern 
man today, we say, is the man through whom the Zeitgeist is 
thinking in the terms of biological evolution. The modern man 
of that day was the man under the sway of the mechanical deter- 
mination of the time spirit of that day. We may not praise nor 
blame John Fiske for thinking the world after the analogy of the 
flower. Nor Paley for thinking it after the analogy of the watch. 
It was the Zeitgeist, that was thinking through them both. 

Paley’s thought is called Deistic. God was the creator, the 
great artificer, and the product of His labors indicated both the 
nature and the skill of the great craftsman. Now what do we 
find Deistic thought todo? The perfect God, men said, must have 
made a perfect universe, and must have perfectly revealed Him- 
self therein. He may thus be perfectly known in His works. 
So He became banished from the world and now men talk of 
the eighteenth century God as “the absentee God.” 

Not so our modern man. For him God is in His world and 
His world is the perpetual manifestation of His abiding presence. 
The God whose “ splendor flames from sun and star” is the God 
whose life is the life of the electron and whose determinations 
are the decisions of the human conscience. Nowadays God is 
in the process and the process is God. Mark, however, the 
difference is not in God but in nature. The man of both ages 
has identified God with nature, but then nature was thought of 
as complete, and now nature is thought of as in process. Then 
men stood on the bank. Now they float with the stream. Then 
the thought of God went backward to a perfect original revela- 
tion by the already perfect God, in man, and in a finished world. 
Now the thought of man goes forward to God perfecting Him- 
self through the progress of history, to man in every age as the 
necessary product for that age, and to an unfinished world still 
in process. 
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The difference is tremendous. But one may note two funda- 
mental points of smilarity, the first is that God, as known by 
man, is conceived of as primarily cognizable through nature. 
The second is that the limits to the knowledge of God are set by 
the limits of the knowledge of nature. To these a third resem- 
blance may be added, — this is the identity in each of the relations 
of both man and nature to God, so that man becomes part of 
nature, determined by the static or progressive law of its being. 

Now nothing could be less expedient than to question the 
propriety of the effort to move in thought up through nature to 
nature’s God. Nor should one deny the legitimacy of using the 
knowledge of man, got from history and from psychological and 
ethical analysis, as interpretative of the character of God. To 
do this is an indispensable element in all serious efforts at spec- 
ulative construction. If God is, indeed, to be One who is worthy 
of adoration, — One who is a proper object to whom prayer can 
be addressed, He must be conceived in some sort of adequate 
relation to the universe in which the worshiper is placed, and 
where the Deity must operate if He is to operate at all. 

It is one of the most fatuous but frequent logical processes of 
the modern man to define God in terms of a little bit of an 
eighteenth century universe and then either to demand that to 
Him a twentieth century man shall pray, or else to deny to the 
twentieth century man the right of praying at all. A twentieth 
century God must be as big as a twentieth century universe. We 
cannot be satisfied to rationalize our religion by contracting our 
God to infantile proportions, and then offering Him to the blazing 
Moloch of metaphysical speculation. 

Nor can we escape the effort at an intellectual definition of 
God by seeking refuge in the emotional passivity of the agnostic 
mystic, and trying to conceive Him as a being who may be felt. 
but who cannot be thought. God deserves to be an object of 
thought—hard, clear, consecutive, scientific, speculative thought. 

So long as God is thought of as related to the world in which 
man lives, so long must He be defined in terms of present knowl- 
edge in respect to that world. No matter how sacred the idea 
of God may be, no definition of Him in terms of the universe to 
which He is related is sacrosanct. We may define an atom as 
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an ultimate particle of a primitive element, as a force vortex, as 
a universe of electrons—or we may in various ways change 
its definition ; but because the atom is re-defined it does not smash 
science, it only shows that the function of a definition is simply 
to compact into small compass knowledge already on hand. To 
re-define God in relation to the universe is simply to get outside 
the walls of the Inquisition and insist that the world does move. 
This, the modern man is doing in all sorts of ways, some of 
them illuminating, some of them obfuscating, some of them iden- 
tifving God with the universe and some of them putting Him out 
of all relation to it. Sometimes thinking Him monistically and 
sometimes polytheistically. 


Now we have repeatedly characterized our modern man as 
a sort of concrete universal, as feeling himself constrained in his 


totality to give expression, more or less unconsciously, to the 
various phases of the historic forces which he focalizes or epito- 
mizes. One of the manifestations of this historical self-conscious- 
ness is his clarified appreciation of the significance of the religious 
life and of the religious experience as opening a door to real 


knowledge. The various studies into the varieties of religious ex- 
perience, into the history of religion and into its psychology, have 
been leading men to declare that these religious experiences are 
neither simply phases of the thought-life of man, nor eccentric 
phenomena of the emotions; but that it has been their function 
to lead men into the real presence of a real God. Some will em- 
phasize the religious functioning of the individual and some the 
religious functioning of society; some will interpret religion 
idealistically as “a state induced in self-consciousness by man’s 
sense of his own insignificance and imperfection, as contrasted 
with the high vocation revealed to him by his ardent if froward 
ideals,” others will interpret it realistically as a self-manifestation, 
a revelation, of God; but throughout there is the common note 
of the significance, value, meaning of this manner of human func- 
tioning as presenting God as its objective correlate with all of 
objective reality that any phase of human functioning can appre- 
hend, bestow upon, or assert with respect to its end. 

We must never forget that the world owes the idea of God 
not to science or philosophy or even to theology — but to Re- 
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ligion. That “God” is fundamentally a religious word and that 
to invalidate the knowledge of God got through the religious 
experience by means of the reconstruction of the concept in terms 
of science or philosophy is simply to dereligionate God. It is 
much like talking about the spectrum out beyond the red and the 
violet after you have denied the existence of the spectrum be- 
tween the two. The inescapable fact in respect to the man 
universal is that he has always been religious. God has always 
walked with him in the cool of the day, wherever his Eden has 
been. 

Both the passion of man’s heart and the constraints of his 
conscience swing him with a mighty and persuasive compulsion 
to the search for something that is not the universe, — that is 
not law or chance or change. Nature read as static substance 
or as plastic process has not satisfied man. He has wanted some- 
thing other, and the want has found its supply. And the supply 
his want has received has given to him a conviction of its reality 
analogous to that which one experiences when in need of light, 
he turns the electric switch and sees. He has knocked and it has 
been opened to him. He has sought and he has found. 

One other problem has faced the modern man. He has asked 
What concept shall he use in the effort to define this objective 
correlate of his religious experience. He has said, “the starry 
heavens a shining frame their great original proclaim,” and has 
called it cause, first cause, creator. He has said it is the Abso- 
lute, the ultimate substance, the universal reason, the ideal o7 all 
ideals, the inclusive system of ends, the climactic summation of 
all meanings. In multitudinous ways he has sought to define 
this object in terms suggested by an interpretation of the Universe. 
But the religious consciousness of all the ages, welling up through 
the modern man, has protested, Nay! The God I find is a 
being who can love and abhor, who can bless and ban me, Mr 
as I imagine myself all alone amid the universe in His august pres- 
ence, me as I discern myself to be interlocked with my fellow man 
in social relations, me as I find myself in a world which I can sub- 
jugate only by learning how to be increasingly docile to its iron 
decrees. The religious consciousness seeks a God to whom the 
whole perimeter of man’s being reacts. Not simply a being 
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thought in terms of plasmic cells and muscle strains and the whole 
physical, chemical, and vital projection of man’s dynamic ef- 
ficiency. Not a being blindly striving to attain an unseen end, 
not even a consummated realization of ideal logical relationships. 
Only one concept unifies the object of the religious conscious- 
ness in every age, — it is the concept of personality Whatever 
may be true of God interpreted in terms of the universe as dif- 
ferently apprehended, the God of the religious consciousness of 
the man universal cannot be infra-personal or supra-personal, 
for personality is precisely the objective correlate of religion. 

The most modern man of all mankind walked the streets of 
Jerusalem something less than nineteen hundred years ago. 
His concrete universality precipitated the perfected religious 
consciousness of humanity in that most personal of all appel- 
lations, and taught those like-minded with him to say “ Our 
Father.” In that word the ripened universality of our mo- 
dernity most accurately, exquisitely, and splendidly reveals itself. 

It is not through the scorching of its swift flying fads, nor 
through the multiplicity of its intricate negations or its mystical 
theesophies, not through the self-complacent despair of its ag- 
nosticisms nor through the adamantine fluidity of its protoplas- 
mic processes, it is not even through the massive brilliancy of its 
logical architectonic that the modern man in the modern world 
will see himself in his full proportions. It is only when he 
passes through the doorway of religious experience and enters 
the palace of Divine Love that he can place himself before the 
mirror of reality. Then he beholds himself a Son of God and 
with bowed head he murmurs in reverent amazement, “ c’est moi. 
‘Tis I, The Modern Man.” 

ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE CATECHETICAL CLASS IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 


The Catechetical Class is one of the distinctive features of 
Lutheranism. It is an institution in which the Lutheran Church 
takes great pride. Not that she is the only one, even among 
the Protestant denominations, that includes the Catechetical 
Class in her departments of work; but she has used it from the 
beginning of her history so consistently, and has placed such 
great emphasis upon it, that it has come to be one of her dis- 
tinguishing glories. 

By the Catechetical Class we mean, briefly, the group of 
boys and girls which a pastor meets weekly for about six monthis 
out of one or two years, for the specific purpose of preparing 
them for church membership. It is really only one phase of 
Catechetics, the comprehensive term which includes the Church's 
entire work of religious instruction. In its wide sense Cate- 
chetics embraces the religious instruction imparted in the Volks- 
schulen of Germany and the parochial schools of this country, 
as well as that given in the Sunday Schools and similar organi- 
zations. But the Catechetical Class may be said to constitute 
the climax of all this preliminary religious instruction — it is 
the immediate stepping-stone to full membership in the Church. 

The roots of the Catechetical Class must be sought in the 
earliest agencies of religious instruction and nurture. Though 
we cannot find that formal catechization existed among the 
ancient Hebrews or the primitive Christians, yet we may turn 
to the records of these standard religionists and see it in embryo. 
The great emphasis which both Jesus and the Apostles put upon 
teaching, is doubtless the real basis for the more formal cate- 
chetics that later developed in the Church. The Church has 
simply been trying to heed the immortal command of her Lord, 
“ Feed my lambs.” 
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It would be interesting to trace this development down 
through the centuries, but the scope of this paper makes that 
impossible. Let me, however, call attention to a few facts in 
that development to show that catechization is no novelty in 
the Christian Church. Singular as it may seem, it was during 
the Middle Ages, when religious education suffered neglect 
because of the emphasis placed upon ritualism, that catechetical 
works in the stricter sense began to make their appearance. In 
the pre-Reformation period strenuous calls were made for the 
restoration of catechetical instruction, and the great religious 
leaders — the Waldenses, Wiclif, Huss, Savonarola — all wrote 
catechisms for their people. 

The leaders of the Reformation gave a new impulse to 
catechetics: During a visitation of the churches in Electoral 
Saxony, Luther was greatly moved because of the lamentable 
condition of the religious instruction of children; in 1529, there- 
fore, he published his Small Catechism and strongly urged all 
pastors to give the children under their care, regular and system- 
atic instruction along the lines indicated in this book. The 
example set by Luther was followed by the other great Re- 
formers, and a complete transformation in the religious training 
of the people was the result. In 1536 Calvin wrote the Genevan 
Catechism; in 1563 appeared the Heidelberg Catechism; and 
later came the Anglican, the Westminster and other Catechisms. 

The impulse given catechetics by these Reformation leaders 
has never ceased to make itself felt— though only a portion of 
the Protestant Church has followed closely the prescriptions of 
the Reformers. 

It is clear, of course, that the fundamental idea of cate- 
chization does not limit the catechist to a particular text-book or 
method of instruction. The fact is, there has been great free- 
dom exercised here, even among those who follow most closely 
the teaching of the Reformers. And yet it is precisely at this 
point, that serious misconceptions have arisen regarding the 
Catechetical Class that have been greatly to its detriment. We 
see this reflected in our dictionaries. Catechetics is defined as 
“a method of teaching by means of questions and answers: a 
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catechism is an elementary book containing a summary of prin- 
ciples in religion reduced to the form of questions and answers.” 

Now the meaning of the Greek word, «arnxeiv, from which 
the English ‘ catechetics’ is derived, is simply, “ the making of 
an oral communication to another, or the instruction of another ”: 
and that is the sense in which it was used in New Testament 
times. Those ancient catechisms that were reduced to the form 
of questions and answers, were put in that form simply because 
their writers regarded the Socratic method as the best method 
of instruction. As a result, however, there are those who, on 
the one hand, have slavishly adhered to this method, in the face 
of newer pedagogical methods; and on the other hand, those who 
have repudiated the Catechetical Class, because it seemed ill 
adapted to present needs and conditions, not realizing that it is 
a flexible institution in the fullest sense of the word. The Cate- 
chetical Class needs for its efficiency the most scientific pedagogy, 
let no one, therefore, reject it because its ancient text-books and 
methods are unsatisfactory for our day; and let no catechist 
any longer refuse to avail himself of the very best means and 
methods at his disposal. 

The Lutheran Church has always used Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism as the basis of its Catechetical Class work. That is, it 
is the foundation upon which the Church has built a more or 
less elaborate superstructure. The arrangement of the Small 
Catechism is Decalogue, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer, with supple- 
mental chapters on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Luther 
himself felt that it “contained the entire doctrine necessary to 
be known by every Christian for salvation,’ and there can be no 
doubt that it has been the means of inestimable good. But that 
it is too compact, too sparing in its explanations, not well adapted 
as a text-book for catechetical work, has long been recognized 
by the various branches of the Church; and with a view to 
remedying these defects, they have, in many cases, provided for 
their people a catechism that they feel is adapted to their needs; 
Luther’s is not set aside —it is simply supplemented. 

It would be inaccurate to say that every Lutheran pastor in 
this country conducts a Catechetical Class. The fact is, many 
of the pastors in the Anglicized portion of the Church have 
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neglected it. Especially was this the case when the revivalistic 
method was in vogue in various Protestant churches throughout 
the country. But today it may be said that it is an unusual thing 
to find a Lutheran church that does not include the Catechetical 
Class among its activities. The German and Scandinavian por- 
tions of the Church — constituting about five-sixths of the total 
membership — are very rigid in the requirement of this depart- 
ment of their work. Most of these have parochial schools, as 
well, in which religious instruction receives a prominent place. 

But very little has thus far been said as to the real aim of 
the Catechetical Class. What is its specific object? As has 
been comprehensively stated, it is to prepare for intelligent church 
membership. It is to give systematic instruction in the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity; to explain the significance of 
the Sacraments and what is involved in uniting with the Church. 
It is to awaken in the heart of the catechumen a sincere love of 
Christ and a hatred of all that is sinful and unclean; to at least 
begin the process of soul-cultivation by making it susceptible 
to the Spirit’s influence. It is to stir the catechumen’s will to 
resoluteness in favor of the things of God. In short, it is to 
put children in the way of becoming genuine, mature Christians, 
and to get them in readiness for fellowship with the Church. 
What object could be more worthy? To devote one hour a week 
for six to twelve months specifically to the accomplishment of this 
aim — that is the real mission, the splendid task, of the Cate- 
chetical Class. 

The question now arises, What are the results of this system? 
Its aim is indeed lofty, but what can be said as to the practical 
working of it in the Lutheran Church? Do the results justify 
its continuance? These are perfectly fair and proper questions, 
but it is difficult to answer them. It must be remembered that 
the Catechetical Class is but one of several factors in the Chris- 
tianizing process. The Lutheran Church has its parochial 
schools, Sunday Schools, young people’s societies, — all of them 
contributing their quota, —and it is not easy to determine the 
distinctive fruits of the Catechetical Class. In my attempt to 
do so, I have not relied solely upon my own observations, but 
have sought the co-operation of some representative Lutherans 
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of experience and wider observation. I wrote also to some lead- 


ing representatives of the other great denominations, — such as 
Prof. George Albert Coe, of Union, President Stewart, of 
Auburn, Dean Stewart, of Rochester, Prof. Fiske, of Oberlin, 
President McClure, of McCormick, — to learn whether, in their 
opinion, there is any real place for the Catechetical Class in 
religious education — whether it is not superfluous alongside a 
well-conducted Sunday School. 

Lutherans are agreed that much excellent fruit can be shown 
from the catechetical system. Entrance upon the Christian life 
through growth rather than through cataclysmic conversion; a 
deep reverence for and growing appreciation of Biblical doctrine; 
a strong sense of the importance of the Sacraments; the con- 
viction that religion rests upon an intellectual basis, as well as 
an emotional,— these are the good results that may and do 
accrue to those who have passed through the Catechetical Class. 
The intimate relation between a pastor and the youth of his 
parish, that is thus formed, is also worthy of note —a relation 
which no pastor should fail to establish. 

Of course there follows a numerical growth of the Church, 
but it is quite probable that this growth would occur by the use 
of such methods as are employed by churches in which the 
Catechetical Class does not exist. It is true, the Lutheran 
Church grew remarkably from 1890 to 1906, when the last 
Church census was taken. The 1,231,000 members in 1890 in- 
creased to 2,112,000 in 1906—an increase of 71.6%, as over 
against an increase of 52.5% among the Baptists, 43.3% among 
the Presbyterians, 36.6% among the Congregationalists, 25.3% 
among the Methodists. But we are disposed to agree with the 
statement in the report of the Census Bureau, which reads, 
“The recent extraordinary growth of the Lutheran communion 
in this country is due primarily to immigration from Lutheran 
countries, a large proportion of American Lutherans being 
either German immigrants or the offspring of German immi- 
grants. There are also large bodies of Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Danish Lutherans, and a number from Finland and other 
European countries.” 

Instead of being able to say, that to the catechetical system 
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may be attributed the numerical growth of the Church, we must 
note the astonishing fact that ‘the church-records of the older 
congregations, in only too many instances, tell a sad, sad story 
of lapses and losses. And, stranger still, the saddest of all 
stories are told all too often by the records of those foreign- 
speaking congregations which claim to be the most strict and 
thorough in their catechization. Some of the pastors of these 
congregations are frank enough to admit that if they can hold 
25% of those whom they confirm they are well pleased. Others 
admit that they can count on holding only 10% . . . When 
we fearlessly face the facts and frankly admit them, we must 
say that the Lutheran Church has been catechizing and confirm- 
ing a large, an alarmingly large, proportion of her children into 
the world. (Gerberding: The Lutheran Catechist.) 

We have come now to the unfortunate and positively bad 
results with which the Lutheran Church must reckon in its cate- 
chetical work. These we may summarize as follows: A ten- 
dency to formalism and a merely intellectual attitude toward 
religion; a disposition to make the Church an end in itself, 
rather than an organ in the development of the Kingdom of 
God; such emphasis upon denominational distinctions, as to beget 
and foster a bigoted and unchristian rather than a wholesome, 
denominational consciousness. 

In this connection the statement of one of the leading 
Lutheran ministers of New York is of great significance: “ In 
my ministry on the East Side I made use for thirty years of 
the traditional agency for the instruction of children —the 
Sunday School, with additional week-day classes in the catechism, 
for the older children from twelve to fourteen years of age. But 
so far as a permanent religious influence upon the great majority 
of the children is concerned, the results were not satisfactory.” 

The ordinance known as Confirmation has been alluded to 
thus far merely in an incidental way. It is the ceremony which 
closes the regular and stated lessons and recitations of the 
Catechetical Class. In the Roman and Greek Catholic churches 
it is a sacrament, but the Lutheran Reformers unanimously re- 
jected its sacramental character. However, the point that we 
wish to make here is that this ceremony, which is intended 
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simply to admit the children of the Church into full communicant 
membership, has suffered great abuse and led to most unfortu- 
nate results. This is especially true in-the German and Scandi- 
navian portions of the Church. “ Confirmation is regarded as 
a kind of graduation from religious instruction. The confirmant 
is promised a new suit, a new dress, a watch, or both. After 
Confirmation there is a feast for those confirmed, and it is not 
unheard of that they have a social dance. There follows the 
tendency to give up Sunday School and Church attendance, the 
being done with religious instruction.” (Gerberding, op. cit.) 

Now these are very distressing facts. It must be apparent, 
however, that it is not the catechetical system per se that is at 
fault. It is the factors that have entered into the practical 
working of the system that must be held responsible. Is not 
the whole ecclesiastical and pedagogical system, with which the 
Catechetical Class is vitally connected, to be held responsible? 

Too many of the catechists have been poor pedagogues. 
They have followed, for instance, the method prescribed in most 
of the ancient catechisms, already referred to, which, as the 
New York minister just quoted says, “is an unnatural way of 
acquiring knowledge. We would not teach Chemistry or Math- 
ematics, not even History or Biography, by this method. Again 
it has no religious quality. The child may believe the statement, 
or as much of it as it can remember, upon the authority of the 
teacher. Some time or other, perhaps, the statement will be 
verified in its own experience. The catechism will then get the 
credit for it. But until then, and in many cases permanently, 
the information is an undigested security.” 

There can be no doubt that there is a place for the Cate- 
chetical Class, properly conducted. From the letters that I have 
received, it would seem that all the leading denominations are 
increasingly giving attention to the good things for which the 
Catechetical Class stands. The work may not be organized 
under that name, in all cases — some, for instance, have what 
they call “ Pastor’s Classes”; others may so organize their 
Sunday Schools as to cover the same ground. Prof. Coe feels 
that “ normally the Sunday School would train the future mem- 
bers of the Church in knowledge of the Bible, Church history, 
and the obligations of Church membership.” 
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On the other hand, the Christian Advocate says, “ Were 
the Sunday School absolutely perfect in government, in teaching 
force, in system, in punctuality, one hour a week would not 
suffice, without other means, to make a permanent impression 
upon any but a small minority of the scholars. What, then, 
can be expected when it is impossible to suppose that the Sunday 
Schools answer the description here supposed?” This belief 
is coupled with two others: “ First, that in the public schools 
there is no religious teaching of any kind worth the name, and 
that there never will be any more than there is now. Second, 
that home teaching by Christians is much less than it was.” 

It becomes evident that the Catechetical Class is involved in 
the entire educational system, or rather, educational problem. 
And of all problems there is none more deserving of our most 
serious attention. Let me give, in closing, the resolution 
passed in 1905 at the meeting of the Inter-Church Conference 
in New York, at which twenty-nine Protestant Churches of 
America were represented. It will give an idea of how the 
religious educators are trying to solve this problem: 

“ Resolved, That in view of the need of more systematic 
education in religion, we recommend for the favorable consider- 
ation of the Public School authorities of the country, the pro- 
posal to allow the children to absent themselves without detriment 
from the public schools on Wednesday or on some other after- 
noon of the school week, for the purpose of attending religious 
instruction in their own churches; and we urge upon the churches 
the advisability of availing themselves of the opportunity so 
granted to give such instruction, in addition to that given on 
Sunday.” 

This doubtless suggests a number of questions to the mind, 
but we have not the time to consider them now. If one wishes 
to study the problem more fully, he may be recommended to 
read the book by Dr. G. U. Wenner entitled Religious Educa- 
tion and the Public School, recently published. The author is 
the Chairman of the Committee that drew up the resolution 
given above, and probably its strongest advocate; he is the 
Lutheran minster of New York quoted above. This last fact 
is mentioned to show plainly that wide-awake Lutherans do 
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not regard their system of catechization, as it has generally been 
practiced in the past, as the solution of the perplexing question 
of religious instruction. However, may not the continuance of 
the system, in spite of its deficiencies in practice, have done 
much to press to the front this burning problem of religious 
education that is now confronting the Church Universal? And 
inasmuch as the system is a flexible one, capable of adapting 
itself to the most improved methods and most competent peda- 
gogues, it may well be perpetuated, in the hope that it may yet 
see its high and perfectly adequate aims realized, — so that we 
need no longer face the awful fact that “ multitudes of the 
children of the Church are dying or growing up without being 
brought to the knowledge of Christ.” 


GEORGE EpGar WoLrer. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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There has long been need of a complete modern English commentary 
on the Book of Genesis. The translations of Delitzsch and of Dillmann, 
though full of learning, are now antiquated, and the commentaries 
of Driver and of Bennett are too brief to serve the needs of the special 
student. Even in German the recent commentaries of Gunkel and of 
Duhm are brief and unsatisfactory in comparison with their elaborate 
predecessors. Accordingly, it is with great satisfaction that we welcome 
the elaborate Commentary on Genesis, of 550 closely printed pages, 
by Professor Skinner of Westminster College, Cambridge. It sustains 
in every respect the high character of the “International Critical Com- 
mentary,” as represented by such works as Driver’s “ Deuteronomy” and 
Moore’s “ Judges.” Professor Skinner is convinced of the correctness of 
the modern cirtical analysis of the Pentateuch, and its results underlie all 
of his exegisis. In the critique of the traditions he has an open mind 
to the investigations of modern scholarship, but he is cautious in formu- 
lating conclusions. He recognizes that the material which has been 
taken up into the Book of Genesis is exceedingly complex. Mythology, 
history and philosophy have united in the production of the stories, and 
these have come down through many different lines of transmission. 
Some are of old Hebrew origin, some Canaanite, Egyptian or Babylonian, 
while still others were developed after the conquest of Canaan. When 
it comes to deciding between these different sources, he is usually unable 
to make up his mind. Thus, whether the stories of the patriarchs are 
to be interpreted tribally, individually, or mythologically, he is fre- 
quently in doubt. The views of the different schools are stated fully and 
fairly, but the conclusion is that we are unable to decide which theory 
should be adopted. This gives the book a rather negative tone, but 
perhaps it is well that one should maintain this cautious attitude. We 
are far from having reached any such consensus of opinion about the 
origin of the traditions as has been reached in regard to the literary 
composition of the Book of Genesis. In the case of Abraham, Skinner 
maintains that he is an historical personage, but he does this in hesitating 
manner, and fails to bring forward any more conclusive evidence than 
the distinctness with which the personality of Abraham stands out in 
tradition. He admits, however, that mythical and tribal elements have 
attached themselves freely to his name. The notes are worked out with 
the utmost thoroughness and there are extensive excursus in fine print 
giving complete information in regard to the modern archzological and 
philological investigation of special points. Students of theology are 
to be congratulated on having such a cautious and careful work upon 
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this most interesting of all the books of the Old Testament. (Scribners, 
pp. Ixvii, 551. $3.00.) | Pe 


The Commentary on the Book of Chronicles in the “ International 
Critical Commentary” is written by Professor Edward L. Curtis of 
Yale Divinity School, with the assistance of Dr. Albert A. Madsen, 
It is an elaborate and learned work, worthy of a place in this notable 
series of commentaries. The author holds the usual view, that Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah were originally one work, but unfortunately he does 
not himself write the commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah, so that there 
is a c@rtain deficiency in the discussion which would not be felt, if he 
had written a single introduction to the three books. As to the date 
of the work, he holds that it was written about 300 B. C., and that the 
author was a Levite who belonged to the same school of thought as 
the compiler of the Priestly Code. He delights in all that pertains to 
the sanctuary, and has the same fondness for statistics, lists of names, 
and exaggeration of figures. He has such a strong dogmatic bias that 
he modifies the older historical material freely in order to represent 
the Priestly Code as in force during the entire pre-exilic period. The 
work as a whole is a tendency-writing of little historical value. Yet at 
the same time some ancient facts that have trickled down through oral 
or written tradition are preserved amid the amplifications and embellish- 
ments. The chronicler’s main sources were our present canonical books. 
These he used directly, and did not have access to their sources. He 
had also a book entitled: “The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah,” which was a midrash-like history similar to his own 
The various prophetical writings cited by him were only sections of 
this history. The details of the commentary are carefully worked out with 
thorough textual, philological and grammatical apparatus. This volume 
fills a long-felt need of students who are not able to use the German 
language. (Scribners, pp. xxii, 534. $3.00.) 


The commentary on the Book of Isaiah in “The Bible for Home 
and School” is by Professor John Edgar McFadyen, formerly of Toronto, 
and now the successor of Professor George Adam Smith of Glasgow. 
According to the plan of this series, the text of the Revised Version 
is printed in poetic or prose form, as the case may be, at the head 
of the page, and the notes stand in small type at the bottom. It seems 
strange that this effete method of making a commentary should be 
retained. Everyone has access to the Revised Version, and there is no 
sense in devoting half of the book to a reprinting of its text. What we 
should have is an original translation by the author of the commentary, 
in which he could express the larger part of the results of his study, 
and remove the errors which tradition has retained even in the Revised 
Version. Instead of this, he is now compelled to devote half his 
notes to correcting the translation of the Revised Version, so that little 
or no room is left for critical and historical comments. Dr. McFadyen 
has done the best that he could under the bad system that was imposed 
upon him. The notes are concise and clear, and contain all the most 
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important facts. In the dating of the prophecies he belongs unreservedly 
to the modern school, assigning the whole of the latter half of the book, 
and large sections of the first half, to the post-exilic period. This little 
yolume places in an attractive form before untechnical students the 
results of the best modern scholarship. (Macmillan, pp. xiii, 423. 90 cts.) 
LX. BR P. 


Mr. Harold M. Wiener, a barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
has published in recent years in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” and the “ Church- 
man” a number of attacks on the current theories of the Pentateuch. 
He now gathers up his conclusions in a pamphlet entitled The Mrigir: 
of the Pentateuch. At the outset he states a number of the problems of the 
Pentateuch, and maintains that the modern theory offers no satisfactory 
solution. His own view is that the inconsistencies and doubling of the 
Pentateuch narrative are to be explained by textual corruption, or 
by the assumption of erroneous glosses added to the text by a later 
commentator. By these means he endeavors to set aside the literary 
evidence for the existence of four main documents. The argument from 
the development of the sanctuary in the codes he answers by the as- 
sumption that although sacrifice was permitted from the beginning at 
local sanctuaries, priestly sacrifice might be offered only at the one central! 
sanctuary. The apparent development of the priesthood he refutes by 
the assumption that the words “the Levites” added after “the priests” 


in Deuteronomy is an erroneous gloss of a later editor. Originally the 
priests and the Levites were distinct, as in the Priestly Code; but the 


glossator in Deuteronomy confused their functions, and Ezekiel in his 
degradation of the Levites from the priesthood merely restored the 
original condition. By such methods Mr. Wiener thinks that the problem 
of the Pentateuch can be solved more easily than by the modern docu- 
mentary theory, and that consequently the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch may still be maintained. Whether adherents of the traditional 
position will welcome a defense that makes such wholesale use of textual 
corruption and glosses remain to be seen. (Bibliotheca Sacra, pp. 1509. 
40 cts.) | ae 


A series of Pictures of Life and Thought in the Apostolic Church 
comes to hand from the pen of Sir William M. Ramsay. The work is 
based on the Book of the Acts and consists of a vivid exposition of the 
central ideas in a sequence of passages. The larger part of the book 
appeared during the year 1909 in the Sunday School Times, as expositions 
of the current Sunday School lessons. Although there is little new 
in treatment or substance, the book is well worth reading. It helps to 
bring out the rich and fascinating character of Luke’s story of the 
Early Church. Professor Ramsay has done more than any living man to 
demonstrate the surpassing merit of the Book of the Acts as an historical 
work, and to give it high rank among the documents of primitive 
Christianity. (Sunday School Times Co., pp. 420. $1.50.) E. K. M. 


. An excellent title for a good book is Medical Men in the Time of 
Christ. Dr. Robert N. Wilson has taken the title, but has failed to 
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give us the desired book. He was doomed to failure both for lack of 
mastery of his subject and for his slip-shod method of handling it. He 
backs and fills and flounders. The doctor turns aside to instruct us in 
the political history of the times and calls his meager and faulty sketch 
“Lay conditions surrounding medical men before and in the time of 
Christ (Chap. II).” The treatment of the subject of Chapter V (“The 
Master Physician”), is utterly inadequate and incredibly weak. And 
“Luke the Physician” fares little better. (Sunday School Times Co., 
pp. 157. $1.00.) eK. we. 


Professor Albert S. Cook’s The Authorized Version of the Bible 
and its Influence is an expanded reprint of chapters contributed to “The 
Cambridge History of English Literature.” He shows that the Bible 
has the constitution and qualities of a classic because of the depth, com- 
prehensiveness, and vigor of the one increasing purpose running through 
it all. It is not only great as a Hebrew classic but retains this quality 
in translations because of its treatment of a subject of universal interest 
in a concrete and picturesque way. The tfanslations into English before 
the Authorized Version are briefly considered and their main features 
pointed out. Then there is a comparison between the Authorized Version 
and writers of the seventeenth century’ for the purpose of showing the 
superiority of the translators in their use of the English language, and 
finally the influence of the translation is shown on later literature. 
(Putnam, pp. 80. $1.00.) C..G: 


In these pages only a word of acknowledgment is necessary for the 
new volume of Professor Margoliouth’s edition of Yaqut’s Dictionary of 
Learned Men in the Gibb Memorial Series. We have in it a short 
volume, reckoned as iii, part i in the present edition, and there follows a 
gap of about a volume and a half in the manuscript so far known to exist. 
It is greatly to be desired that this gap should be filled, and the quest is 
by no means hopeless. Manuscript of works long supposed to be lost 
are turning up in the oddest and most unexpected places, and these lines 
are written in the hope that any reader of this magazine who may hap- 
pen to know of the existence of oriental manuscripts still uncatalogued 
will do what he can to have them examined. (London: Lugac & Co., pp. 
xvi, 220. 5/.) D. B. M. 


There are two ways of approaching the question of church unity. One 
is by trying to have all followers of Christ accept some one statement 
of belief. The other is to allow each one to hold his own opinions and 
for all to meet on the common ground of loyalty to Jesus Christ. Rev. 
J. C. Barry’s Ideals and Principles of Church Reform is a contribution 
to the solution of the question in the second of these two ways. He pre- 
sents the view that the first step toward unity is to be taken by the 
local churches, and that the way to unity is not in the acceptance of 
any one system of doctrine but in the combination of all the local 
churches through the simplest possible creed, and that the unity should 
he a spiritual one; that all the creed necessary is the sincere love of 
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Christ. He believes that all the churches of a community could be united 
in this way and the reproach which now rests upon the Church be- 
cause of its divided condition and consequent weakness would be re- 
moved. By doing this we should only be going back to the conditions 
which existed in the primitive churches. The present divisions are due 
to the Reformation when an infallible book was put in the place of an 
infallible Church for the definition of the form of government. Mr. 
Barry places a needed emphasis on the desirability of the union of the 
local churches. (Imported by Scribners, pp. 205. $1.25 net.) 
Cc. M. G. 

As a contribution to Church History, Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson has 
written The Historic Episcopate. He traces the development of the 
Episcopate from its beginning and makes a convincing presentation of 
what has been shown many times, that the apostolic succession is in- 
capable of proof. There is no warrant for the episcopal view in the 
New Testament or early Christianity. Dr. Thompson’s object is not 
merely to prove this fact, which is now very generally accepted, but to 
remind the Episcopalians that by their insistence upon this unproven as- 
sumption they are blocking the way of the unity which they so much 
desire; that it is useless for them to insist upon the apostolic succession 
which can never be proven and would be of little value if it could be. 
This book is the result of fifty years’ study of the question. It is worthy 
the careful attention of all who are looking for the time when the 
Church will be one. (Westminster Press, pp. 317. $1.50.) 

 oM.. G 


Not many members of our churches are familiar with the history of 
their denomination and their loyalty is weakened by that fact. Any- 
one who is familiar with the fundamental principles of Congregationalism 
will be a better worker in his church from that fact. For that reason 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson’s little book on Congregationalism is a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature on the subject. It can be read in a few minutes 
but presents just what every Congregationalist ought to know about his 
church. It is an inspiring presentation of the meaning of Congrega- 
tionalism as seen in its history. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 32. 25 cts.) 

Cc. M. G. 


The Story of the American Board by Secretary William E. Strong, 
D.D., does not pretend to be the history of the Board nor of the separate 
missions. His task was to present in a volume of moderate size a popular 
but scientific review of what had been accomplished during the first 
century of the work of the oldest of our missionary societies. Such a 
task is a question of the wise selection of material, the rejection of 
much that is important, condensing what is left, and presenting the 
residue in such a way that the results will be interesting with nothing 
of prime importance left out. Dr. Strong has succeeded remarkably well. 
No one will question the interesting nature of the work from be- 
ginning to end, and the selection of material to be included shows great 
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care and skill. There are three main divisions: the Planting from 1810 
to 1850. The Watering, 1850 to 1880. The Increase, 1880 to 1910. Each 
mission is presented in a way that makes clear its beginning, growth in 
the different periods and present conditions and prospects. A feature 
worthy of note is the excellent series of sixteen maps. They are equal 
to those in a first-class atlas and show the situation of the stations and 
outstations of the Board. This feature alone would make the book a 
valuable reference work. The illustrations have a reason for their 
existence. They present to us the likenesses of some of the earlier 
workers both in the home office and the foreign field, and also show us the 
buildings, phases of industrial work and other forms of missionary 
activity. Another point worth noting is that there is an excellent index. 
This will greatly increase the value of the work as a book of reference. 
It will enable the student to settle quickly many questions about the 
fields and the workers. There are three valuable appendices, giving a 
statistical view of the Missions of the Board in 1909-1910, a list of the 
officers from the beginning with their terms of service, and a list of 
the Institutions founded or inspired by the Board. Every minister 
of our denomination needs The Story of the American Board because 
it would be an inspiration to him to see what had been accomplished in 
the hundred years. He also needs it as a constant reference work. If 
our educated laymen would read it the cause of missions would be greatly 
helped. (Pilgrim Press, pp. xv, 523. $1.75.) cut 


In 1849 S. D. Woods, then a boy three years old, went with his parents 
to California. He grew up and prospered with the new state, serving 
as member of Congress for many years. Most of the emigrants who 
went out in 1849 were adults and have long since passed away, but it 
has been the rare privilege of Mr. Woods to see the marvelous changes 
through which the extreme west has passed in the course of more than 
sixty years. Lights and Shadows of Life on the Pacthc Coast is a 
review of these changes. Mr. Woods writes out of his experience as 
school-boy, school-teacher, business man and one who has been a keen 
observer of men and nature. He tells of the changes which have come 
in the coast cities. The men who were leaders in the new state are 
brought vividly before us. This book is of more than usual interest 
because it brings to us a condition of affairs that has passed away. 
It is of permanent value because written by a man who was a part of 
the history which he wrote. (Funk and Wagnalls, pp. 474. $1.20.) 

Cc. M. C. 


We believe that there will be a wide and warm welcome for Professor 
Walter Rauschenbusch’s collection of devotions, For God and the People, 
the special peculiarity of which is indicated by the subtitle, “ Prayers 
for the Social Awakening.” It consists of an interesting introduction, 
in which it is contended that the Lord’s Prayer, “recognized as the 
purest expression of the mind of Jesus,” can be rightly understood and 
used only when its social note is fully perceived; and a series of about 
fifty prayers, grouped under these five heads: For Morning, Noon and 
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Night; Praise and Thanksgiving; For Social Groups and Classes; 
Prayers of Wrath; On the Progress of Humanity. Most striking, doubt- 
less, are the studies offered under the third and fifth heads. The third, 
for instance, contains intercessions for children, immigrants and work- 
ing-people, leaders in industry, government and letters, professional men 
like doctors, ministers and teachers, as.well as “For the Idle,” “ For 
all True Lovers,” and one headed “ Morituri Te Salutant.” The fifth 
dwells much upon the individual’s part in the general welfare, and on 
institutions like the church, the city, and “the co-operative common- 
wealth.” 

As all who have come to know the type of the author’s mind would 
expect there is a wealth of earnest and sensible spirituality embodied 
in these pages. There can be no doubt as to the depth of conviction 
or the passion of consecration whence his expression springs. His 
ways of utterance in these remarkable prayers are studiously uncon- 
ventional in the sense that they are devoid of the traditionally liturgical 
tone (even to the point of not using much Biblical phraseology), and are 
also free from a self-conscious straining after literary effect. Yet they 
are eminently dignified and intensely noble, and, on the whole, they 
have such warm beauty as properly inheres in the straightforward declara- 
tion of a strong and balanced nature. In such prayers as these it is 
always a danger that the writer’s homiletic or didactic purpose — the 
insistence upon some topic or way of thinking, for example, that he 
believes or fears will be slighted — will so declare itself as to suggest 
that the purely devotional attitude, with its eyes fixed upon the God 
to whom the words are addressed, shall seem only a rhetorical subter- 
fuge, the real attitude being that of teaching or admonition, with its 
eyes resting upon imagined human users or auditors. In general, this 
obvious danger is skillfully avoided. Yet, at the same time, it is most 
impressive, as one reads, to view the spectacle of a soul that has been 
so deeply stirred revealing itself, so to speak, in action before us. For 
this self-declaration we may well give thanks. 

The typographical dress of the book is strikingly attractive. (Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 126. $1.00.) WwW. S. P. 


Early Ideals of Righteousness is a volume of three essays by Pro- 
fessors Kennett, Gwatkin and Mrs. Adam, handling respectively the 
Hebrew, the Greek and the Roman views, and delivered before a class 
of Biblical students at Girton College, Cambridge, in the vacation term of 
1909. Profesosr Kennett’s essay labors throughout to present the 
Hebrew view of holiness and sin and guilt and doom as strictly “ natural,” 
not ethical, all turning on things “ceremonial,” and all proceeding “ in- 
evitably,” so that “suffering” and “punishment” were “ practically 
synonymous,” all involving that in the Hebrew mind an event like a 
modern mine explosion would be “regarded as the result of a sentence 
pronounced by a Divine Judge.” And though the professor says that this 
conception “began to shock men’s ideas of justice,” dating this change 
of thought as first arising in the latter part of the seventh century B. C.. 
yet he says the Hebrews “never got over the idea that God requites 
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what is actually done rather than what the heart has desired to do.” 
All proceeded “automatically.” And so, for illustration, “ forgiveness 
is so to speak the sterilizing of the infection which produces disease and 
death.” This, and such as this, is affirmed to be the “ historical meaning 
of the Old Testament.” To a professor who will talk thus with the 
Hebrew prophet Hosea right before his eyes, no further words are of 
any use. 

In most notable contrast with the above, Mrs. Adam’s main thesis 
is an exposition from the great Greek writers of their common faith in 
the deep and universal affinity of God and men, including in her affirmation 
even the thought of Aristotle, though frankly noting the pessimism of 
Hesiod and the prevailing skepticism of Euripides. 

Professor Gwatkin’s main thesis, in his interpretation of the Roman 
ideal, affirms that for six and twenty centuries the main ideal, the 
standard of duty, whether facing Greece or Egypt, Syria or Persia, 
paganism or Christianity, has been “neither a philosophy nor a life, but 
the discipline of a state.” He traces through the centuries the story 
of the action and reaction of Rome and the rest of the world, finding 
in all stages and forms, the same imperial claims, the same civic ideal 
of righteousness. This same civic ideal marks the papal Rome of today. 
As of old, obedience to Rome is the all embracing ideal of duty, and 
the crime of disobedience to Rome is the sum of all sin. 

As is apparent, the book is a strange conglomerate. As a whole it is 
in no way helpful. That is, the promise in the title of the book is dis- 
appointing. The three writers are almost violently diverse. The theme 
is vastly greater than the book. The demands of the theme have not 
been met. They have not been approached. They have not been dis- 
cerned. A truer survey and a fairer handling would have issued in a 
profounder unity. (Imported by Scribners, pp. 85. $1.00.) C. S. B. 


Professor Thomas C. Hall’s History of Ethics Within Organized 
Christianity is a splendidly masterly work, bound to rank in the very 
first class of books of its kind, and in its special field without a rival. 
It is finely adapted to be a handbook, and sure to be a standard for 
years. For its composition the author has had evident aid from many 
specialists whose fine productions help to fortify his study at every turn. 
But Professor Hall has a mind of his own, and his work gives speaking 
evidence on every page of prodigious study and independent judgment. 

There are nine chapters, every one having a massive and masterly 
integrity of its own. In the first chapter are reviewed with striking 
decision of touch the Classic Greek, the Hellenistic, the Roman and the 
Old Testament contributions — all within scarcely more than forty pages. 
In the second chapter are covered in less than sixty pages the Ethics of 
Jesus, of Paul, of John, and of the other Canonical writings — for these 
days, and in view of all the literature involved, a notably penetrating, dis- 
criminating and balanced statement. Two features come to the front: — 
the inner and abiding genuineness of original Christian Ethics; and the 
early emergence of the danger of externalism and spuriousness. The 
third chapter surveys the Early Church period: treating the rise of 
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sects; the intellectual movements in Justin, Clement, Origen, and Tertullian ; 
the ecclesiastical developments under Ignatius and Cyprian; and the 
ethical forces acting in the problems of the home, poverty, slavery, persecu- 
tion, society, etc. The fourth chapter gives about seventy pages to the Old 
Catholic Church, tracing the ethical influence of Athanasius and Ambrose 
and Augustine and the great preachers, giving excessive prominence, as 
is characteristic of the whole volume, to forces unevangelical and pagan; 
and failing sadly to give fair utterance to the deeply human forces in the 
Gospel and the sterling Gospe! values in the normal human life. The 
sixth chapter is a powerfully written and most serviceable treatment of 
Scholasticism, handling the great names and movements with fine thor- 
oughness in over eighty pages. The seventh and eighth chapters, of about 
a hundred pages each, handle with the same honest and scrupulous care- 
fulness the Ethics of the English and the Continental Reformations 
respectively, each chapter culminating in a study of philosophical prot- 
estantism, a study which really marks the end of the book, though a 
brief supplementary chapter is added, sketching modern conditions. 
These chapters are fine guides and helps, though all has to be almost 
excessively succinct. Tyndale and Luther stand first in his esteem. Cal- 
vin he drubs unmercifully. Hume he exalts as the creative critic and 
liberator, since his work there being “no ecclesiastical ethics worth dis- 
cussing.” Hume with Kant have brought Ethics to her own. They have 
shown absolute knowledge in ethics to be impossible. It is a “science of 
human conduct working like any other science on the material given in 
human experience and limited like all science by the capacity of the human 
mind.” Ethical ideals are to be “ever new.” Here as everywhere all 
our knowledge is “ relative,” —a “depressing” fact. . 

Thus the book reads —a powerful treatise, but with all its jealous 
honésty, depressingly prone to accent faults, to term things finely human 
purely pagan, and to suppress the record of the essential Christian life 
working out already, though amid darkness and sin, the actual triumph 
of holiness and light. It practically concedes the ethical incompetence of 
Christianity as yet. (Scribner, pp. 605. $3.00 net). c. Ss. B. 


During the many years of his service upon this side of the water, 
before departing for his new field of work at Glasgow, Dr. John E. 
McFadyen has been a fertile author as well as a faithful teacher. One of 
his latest publications is The Way of Prayer, a booklet in three chapters, 
' speaking of prayer “In the Old Testament,” “In the New Testament,” 
and “In the World of Today.” The first two of these aim to indicate 
by rapid hints something of the range of examples and precepts regard- 
ing prayer with which the Bible abounds, while the latter, with similar 
rapidity, touches upon the practical duty and privilege of prayer in 
modern life. Dr. McFadyen has always a fine combination of scholarly 
information and judgment with sympathetic instinct for practical effective- 
ness. He is a student who is truly in touch with average people. Hence, 
in such a brochure as this, especially, he is strikingly felicitous and help- 
ful. There is nothing, perhaps, that is novel in it, but the familiar facts 
and truths are handled with rare dexterity and beauty. This is a book 
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that would be admirable as a gift for any young Christian —and for 


many an old one, for that matter. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 40. 50 cts.) 
Wis: 


Quite in the style of all his speech and work is Dr. Grenfell’s jitt) 
book entitled A Man’s Helpers. It is his personal witness to the value 
and true nature of the Bible, Prayer, and Christian Fellowship. Each 
little essay is so terse and straight and frank, so original and unforced 
in faith and in form of statement, so sharply and almost insistent) 
individual and unique that with all their exuberant health and freshness 
and strength some to whose conventions his bold and breezy ways may 
almost bring offense may be moved to judge him a bit over conscious of 
himself and over anxious to set himself apart. Trained as_he is in the 
discipline of one of the most renowned of modern universities, and 
practiced in most exacting professional experience, his repeated dis- 
claimers of scholarship are in danger of seeming to be a disguise for 
scorn of other people’s unreality and pretense, and so to seem them 
selves ungenuine. But all the same his author’s pen is a surgeon’s blade 
And its wounds are for healing. Notably to be heeded are his words on 
Prayer. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 76. 50 cts.) Cc. Ss. B. 


We can heartily commend to American readers the translation of four 
remarkably interesting and timely lectures delivered in Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany. The one subject of the four lectures is Jesus viewed first, as 
a Problem, and then as a Teacher, Personality, and Force, by four keen 
thinkers of the moderate liberal school of German theology. The aim of 
the lectures is in the main to contravent the recent radical attacks on 
the historical Jesus by such men as Arthur Drews, W. B. Smith, A. 
Kalthoff and others. To many readers the views held by the lecturers 
may seem in some respects quite radical, but they will be found certainl) 
very suggestive and stimulating. It is said that the audiences to whom the 
lectures were delivered filled one of the largest halls in Frankfort. 
No one will be surprised at this after reading the first lecture. It woul: 
greatly profit American audiences to hear the like. We trust that this 
little book may find a wide circle of readers, even though we cannot 
subscribe to every statement in it. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., pp. 237. 
$1.00 net). E. E. N. 


It is a rare privilege given to Christian leaders in these days of social 
interest, to have such a book as this available. Much of the literature 
upon the subject of Christianity and Social Questions is written either 
by ministers who are discounted as special pleaders, or by economists who 
look only at the physical basis of social structure. But Dr. W. Cunning- 
ham is a Fellow of Cambridge, Archdeacon of Ely, who has also lec- 
tured at Harvard, and is well known as an expert in economic history. 
His work on “Growth of English Industry and Commerce” has passed 
into many editions and is a recognized standard. The author’s book has 
to do chiefly with the economic side of his problem, and the chief crit- 
icism to make is that he does not develop at greater length the third 
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part of his discussion, which develops the distinctively Christian elements. 
These are left somewhat fragmentary, and as his book will be chiefly 
sought for his contribution along these lines, as supplement to his other 
books, there is a little disappointment felt in the book, by those who 
wished especially to get his full thought on this side of the subject. 
3ut the whole discussion is conducted in the Christian atmosphere, and 
though somewhat cooler than some fervid ministers are wont to breathe, 
it is just what they need to give balance to their thinking, and to remind 
them of certain hard facts, and slow moving forces which the impatient 
reformer must encounter. Especially noteworthy are the chapters on 
“ Physical Conditions” and “Racial Differences.” The book is a good 
tonic for ministers to take, and should have wide reading among those 
who are feeding upon the affluent literature of our day upon the church 
and its social mission. (Scribners, pp. 232. 75 cts.) 


The Day of the Country Church, by J. O. Ashenhurst, has its chief 
yalue in using the facts and reasonings of some former literature with 
especial bearing upon the work of the Country Church. The originality 
of the work consists less in any new facts disclosed than in a helpful 
and practical presentation of specialized information for Christian work- 
ers in the field. As such it is of value, especially for those who can 
have but one or two books upon the subject. But the book has for its 
main original contribution the author’s own experience as a successful 
country pastor. The title of the book indicates the new interest develop- 
ing in our rural communities. It shows the neglect of this subject 
hitherto, and discusses methods of work along older lines of evangelism 
and newer adaptable institutional measures. Rural co-operation of forces, 
church finance in the country fields, and the foreign element in the 
country constituency are discussed. “Rural types” are dwelt upon, and 
the qualities essential in the minister as the “ Rural Prophet.” (Funk & 
Wangalls, pp. 208 $1.00). A. 3 ¥M, 


A very bold title has been chosen by David C. Torrey, A.B., minister 
in Bedford, Mass., for his book entitled Protestant Modernism, or Religious 
Thinking for Thinking Men. The work is intended to expound the 
position which is occupied by those who consider themselves emancipated 
from some of the limitations of ordinary evangelical faith. After a 
preface in which an interesting account is given of the author’s personal 
experience, we are taken into a discussion of the primitive religious ideas, 
a chapter which is far too brief to do justice to such a topic, and leaves 
one doubting whether the real depth of the religious problem has been 
measured by the author. The arguments for the existence of God are 
all ultimately based upon causality; but one must recognize that the 
fundamental principle which Mr. Torrey constantly and deliberately em- 
ploys throughout his work is an appeal to what he cails “ reasonable con- 
viction.” He is not afraid to rest his faith upon the statement that belief 
in God is more reasonable than any form of belief proposed as a sub- 
stitute. The same test is applied to the question of the goodness of God. 
In spite of all the arguments which can be brought against the conception 
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of His goodness, that faith is justified on the ground that “ notwithstanding 
all difficulties, it is far more reasonable to believe than to doubt the abso- 
lute goodness of God” (page 46). As a matter of fact, the author 
grounds this conviction upon the moral nature of man, which with its 
sense of duty, compels him to believe that the Author of all is one whom 
it is impossible to conceive of except as Himself doing that which ought 
to be done. The author’s view of the Person of our Lord is as may he 
expected somewhat vague. He is said to be “of one essence with the 
Father,” but immediately the expected statement is added, “ We are also 
exalted to the dignity of saying that we may become of like essence,” 
(p. 67). The one mind or Divine intelligence which is in its fulness in 
God “was not at all depleted in Him because it was uniquely in Jesus, 
and is in measure in all men”—a very curious observation. The argu- 
ment that Jesus still lives in positive relations to His Church is based 
upon the notion that we cannot think that any of our loved ones have 
perished, or forgotten us, and it is therefore natural for the disciples of 
Jesus to believe that He still exercises “a special and unique interest in 
the welfare of His own” (p. 70). The doctrine of the Trinity becomes, 
of course, the familiar statement that we know God as Creator and Father 
and Holy Spirit and that He is also revealed to us in Christ. “ The 
request for the Holy Spirit is the only proper prayer” (p. 80). And yet 
it is added on page 82, “ We do not need to beseech Him to pour out his 
Spirit, that is, to impart more of the divine mind to the human mind, 
upon us or upon others.” On the whole, the author presents to us what 
even the late Professor James would surely have called a very thin con- 
ception of prayer, and thinness indeed characterizes what is called “ mod- 
ernism” or “liberal ” Christianity as a whole. It has an air of intellectual 
weariness as well as of moral anaemia which does not encourage one to 
believe in its possession of a long and vigorous life. It is the product 
of refined minds who have become the victims of intellectual timidity. The 
universe for them has become, through their concentration upon critical 
methods, a very abstract, mechanical, continuous affair. It is without 
surprises, without drama, without miracle, without divine transactions. 
One of Mr. Torrey’s favorite modes of argument is to describe the ortho- 
dox positions as being “ spectacular,’ characterized by “ mechanical in- 
spiration,” and by dramatic processes. It is easy always to throw epithets 
at any doctrine, and so to make it disreputable in the eyes of the modern 
mind; but it is still open to one to believe that such a system as modern- 
ism has not the remotest chance of replacing in the history of mankind the 
rich and positive convictions of the Apostles of the New Testament 
(Putnam pp. xi, 172. $1.50.) W. D. M. 


It is impossible in the brief space at our disposal adequately to 
review a book like The Development of Religion, by Professor Irving 
King of Iowa State University. Ranging as it does over the field of 
psychology and anthropology and not ignoring metaphysical problems, it is 
unavoidable that it should touch a multitude of mooted questions which 
specialists in various fields recognize as still unsettled. Moreover the 
author himself tells us that in the process of writing the viewpoint changes 
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somewhat, making it especially difficult to present compactly its vital posi- 
tions. The attempt therefore will be made only to indicate the general 
point of view and to suggest to the reader somewhat unfamiliar with it the 
method of approach adopted by the writer, certain limitations that the 
method itself imposes on the conclusions, and which the author, while quite 
explicit in acknowledging, not unfrequently fails to remember. The book 
is one we are glad to have. It is a thoughtful, painstaking presentation of 
facts and theories in the realm of the history of the development of the 
religious consciousness that deserve careful consideration. The author 
calls it “‘a study in anthropology and sociology”; and nobody would be 
more willing than he to characterize it as an effort to understand the prob- 
lem that religion presents rather than a formulation of the final solution of 
that problem. In examining the book we would advise the reader to peruse 
first the introduction and then the final chapter, the first in order to grasp 
the method and purpose of the book and the last to see where it comes 
out. Conceiving psychology, in accordance with current custom, as a 
branch of science, the author differentiates carefully between the work 
of the psychologist, that of the philosopher and that of the religionist. 
The psychological treatment should be the basis of all other treatment. 
This is what our author undertakes. ‘“ The psychological problem is why 
there is such and such an attitude, and why it finds such expression in 
this or that sort of practice, and further, what are its functions along 
with other attitudes and reactions.” In the solution of this problem he 
reviews the individual and social reactions and practices as they have 
developed in the history of the religious life of man, and seeks to deter- 
mine what are the values the perception of which has led men to various 
concepts as to the nature of deity. In conclusion he says that “ religion is 
essentially a faith that the universe, in which we have our being, con- 
tains the elements that can satisfy in some way our deepest aspirations. 
The concept of God as a father and a friend, with whom communion is 
possible, is a legitimate way for the religious mind to symbolize its faith 
in the reality of life. In so far as such symbolism satisfies and helps, 
it represents a genuine aspect of reality. It is also quite possible for the 
religious mind to develop under the stimulus of this method of expres- 
sion. But as we have said, the mode of expression can never be taken as a 
means of proving the validity of the attitude of the mind behind it.” By 
this final statement one sees that there is in it involved not only a psy- 
chology but an epistemology and a metaphysics as well. It involves not 
only the assertion that we can know psychologic states and study them 
as “reactions” and examine the “conditions” under which they arise and 
develop, but also that we can know nothing of that to the action of which 
they react, and even the conditions under which they react can be known 
only in terms of the reaction itself. There can be a dogmatism of psy- 
chological ametaphysics, which is just as arbitrary as the dogmatism of 
an apsychological metaphysics, and it is the tendency to this kind of 
dogmatism that makes one challenge both the methods and results of 
many of the discussions in the book. Our author is however altogether 
right in holding that there is a field for the purely scientific investigation 
of the psychology and development of religion which a mistaken loyalty 
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to a given concept of God has unwarrantably hindered. As an earnest- 
minded and fruitful investigation in this field the book is to be welcomed. 
(Macmillan, pp. xxiv, 371. $1.75). A. L. G. 


In spite of the excellent intention that doubtless prompted him jn 
writing the book, we are firmly persuaded that Mr. Amos R. Wells 
would have done more to confirm the faith of the young people of Amer- 
ica if he had laid his pen aside after he took it up to write Why He 
Believe the Bible. In the first place the title is an unfortunately narrow 
one for “QOutlines of Christian Evidences”; and the writer makes the 
matter worse by offsetting the excessive narrowness of the title, by wid- 
ening the scope of Christian Evidences to include the doctrines of the 
Trinity and of the Atonement. Still further the method of the Cate- 
chism is especially ill adapted to the topic presented — involving as it 
must, from its very nature, the balancing of judgments concerning sub- 
jects of age long dispute. For young people the sound method is the 
presentation in vivid and convincing form of a central core of Christian 
faith as Carnegie Simpson, for example, has done in his “ Fact of Christ” 
or Robert Mackintosh in his little “ Primer of Apologetics.” The young 
person who has yielded his intellect to this rather feeble presentation of 
the grounds of his faith has put himself in the way of having that faith 
torn to pieces by the first keen and vigorous assault on any one of many 
doubtful answers to these questions. Moreover there is a lack of firm- 
ness of touch and logical precision which is absolutely indispensable for 
the method of question and answer. Take, for instance, the ninth chapter 
on Why we Believe Miracles. Mr. Wells begins by defining miracle as 
“an event that appears to be at variance with the ordinary course of 
nature, occurring, or produced to help men, to emphasize a religious 
truth, or to accredit a religious teacher.” On the next page in answer to 
the question “How do modern scientific theories require miracles?” he 
argues that “the order and system apparent everywhere in nature” re 
quire for their logical explanation something above nature, and hence 
“require miracles.” This is very much like saying that the ordinary course 
of nature shows itself “at variance with the ordinary course of nature.” 
Furthermore how can it be rationally said that the fact that “ matter could 
not have set itself in motion” indicates that the origin of motion is “an 
event occurring or produced to help men, to emphasize a religious truth, 
or to accredit a religious teacher”? Paley was never guilty of any such 
hopeless confusion between the argument from Natural Theology and the 
Evidence of and from Miracles. We sincerely hope that the book will 
not have a wide circulation among the young people for whom designed, 
because we would have these same young people hold fast to the truths 
which it is designed to inculcate. (United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
pp. v, 167). he EG: 


Rev. Parley P. Womer of St. Paul has chosen for his book a title that 
is a trifle misleading, since to most minds it would convey the impression 
that it designated a somewhat technical and possibly polemic treatise 
But it is quite certain that 4 Valid Religion for the Times does not need 
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to be technical in formulation and is not improved by being polemic in tone 
—and besides it is not easy to find a suitable title which is reasonably 
individual. The book stands as a sort of synthesis of what an earnest 
pastor who reads good books has come to feel are some of the most 
significant moments in religious experience at the present day. On the 
philosophical side it would probably be classed as idealistic and on the 
historical side as “ progressive”; but these terms have not much relevancy 
with reference to the work. The central thought running through it is 
the meaning, value and products of a true spirituality, together with the 
chief helps in attaining to it. Presumably the different chapters in the 
book were preached in much the form in which they now stand, and there 
is no reason why this might not have been done with profit to the hearers. 
It would be an excellent plan for more pastors than we suspect do it, 
even though they never publish the results, to set themselves to an elab- 
orated statement, consciously brought to unification, of what is their real 
working theology and what are the foci about which it is swept. This 
book is a good instance of a man’s effort to do just this. (Broadway 
Publishing Co., pp. vi, 180). £54k. 6 


The courteous publishers of The Problems of Your Generation, by 
Daisy Dewey, in the slip accompanying the book, say that the book 
“presents a wonderful and entirely new point of view in this line of work. 
Placing it in your hands, it reaches the quality of mind that will appre- 
ciate the far-reaching material of which it is composed. May we hope 
to have the book reviewed by you in its deepest meaning, as it is believed 
to be a revelation and a challenge to the world. (Italics theirs.) We 
have done our best to live up to the expectations of the publishers. We 
have searched the book not only for its “deepest meaning” but even for 
any coherent meaning at all. With all lowliness of spirit we must con- 
fess our evident lack of the proper “ quaiity of mind” which makes it 
possible for us either to accept the “ revelation” or to take up the gauge 
of battle thrown down. If it were not that we are informed in italics 
that the book is entirely new, we should have found ourselves classifying 
it with one of the most esoteric utterances of the class of literature pro- 
duced under the general head of “new thought.” The volume is daintily 
bound in light blue, white and gold. (The Arden Press, pp. 104. $1.00). 

A. E.G, 


The right book for a blue Monday is Rev. George L. Clark’s Notions 
of a Yankee Parson. The first four chapters on Spiritual Gymnastics, 
The Parson in his Garden, The Weather, The Good Old Times are satirical, 
bucolic, whimsical, humorous, and serious by turns. At the end of them 
the reader will find himself cheerful and on friendly terms with the author, 
especially if he happens to know him. The rest of the book is good for 
any day in the week including Sunday. One is safe in the guess that 
there are few better sermons touching “the moral uses of dark things” 
than the chapter here on Earthquakes and God, and the author would only 
need to quiet his mirth at a point or two to make some All Saints’ Day 
memorable by an address on the The Unremembered or The Use of the 


JANUARY—4 
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Remainders. The chapters on The Christianity Needed Today, Some 
Things to Emphasize in Preaching and Optimism, The Minister’s Bus- 
iness, take due note of the signs of the times, yet recommend an eternal 
gospel. Best of all is A Minister and his People. The man who thinks 
of leaving the pulpit for trade would better read it. There is so much 
wisdom and beauty in these hundred pages that one resents a little the 
author’s modesty in naming his book. But take him at his word. He has 
seen many things with a twinkling and a friendly eye in his life; and 
he sets some of them down here with a touch which is light and quick 
indeed, but also firm with sanity and faith. The lowly wish of his 
preface that the reader “ may catch the flavor of a happy life now look- 
ing evenward, the life of a man who rejoices more and more that he is 
a parson,—and especially a Yankee parson,” will surely be fulfilled 
(Sherman, French & Co. $1.00 net). A. B. B 


“ The Scholar as Preacher” is the title of a series of sermons published 
by T. & T. Clark. It contains sermons by Gwatkin, Inge, Macgregor, 
Rashdall, and Zahn. We have had occasion to review in former issues 
of the Recorp those of Macgregor and Rashdall. Macgregor’s earlier 
volume “Jesus Christ the Son of God” is noted as one of the great 
volumes of our era. The author has been found worthy of contrib 
uting a second volume to the same series. Other writers in this series 
are men in academic positions. Dr. Macgregor is the pastor of St. 
Andrews in Edinburgh. His former volume has passed into its third 
edition. As its title suggested, it was a volume whose connecting theme 
was doctrinal; but doctrinal in the most vital sense. No two volumes of 
our day show the difference in doctrinal preaching today as compared 
with a former era. Instead of bald, lecture-room “ Bodies of Divinity” 
we have now from such preachers as Dr. Macgregor and Dale the pro- 
foundest thinking combined with all the most present and pressing motives 
which experience and practical life can furnish. This new volume of 
Dr. Macgregor’s has not the unity of his first collection. Superficially 
it is a volume of miscellaneous discussions. But a more careful reading 
discloses that the author is showing what only great sermons prove, that 
motive is the great work in preaching. Some of God’s Ministries is 
really a book on some of God’s motives. Every sermon is a conscious 
effort (though he never says so) to bring to bear a fundamental Biblical 
fact, doctrine or experience upon the spiritual life. God’s ministries are 
the subtle motives of God to win men, through mind, or heart or con- 
science. Just as George Adam Smith’s sermons show how a great Bib- 
lical scholar uses his wealth of critical learning in his preaching without 
being hampered by this work-shop, or obtruding his scholarly terminology, 
so Dr. Macgregor’s sermons, full of thought, profound in learning, sifted 
of superfuous pedantry, simple in style, perspicuous in arrangement, 
never lose the direct motive end of everything. 

A scholar preaching shows another thing which differentiates him: 
he is at home with scholars, poets, men of culture. He uses all as if 
familiar with them. He is a master among masters. He never uses 
them as merely outside authorities; he does not merely drag them in for 
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adornment, nor pad his own thought with theirs. There is less poetry 
and quotation in all these volumes than you could find in a few sermons 
of some other preachers who would seem more familiar with scholars 


and poets. 
Another thing is evident in this volume, as in all this series: that the 


scholar-preacher of our day is very familiar with common things. No 
mere sociologizer in the pulpit could match Dr. Macgregor’s touch with 
life as shown in such a sermon as “The Book of the Streets” or “ The 
Ministry of the Good” or “Christ the Outlaw.” 

Another thing is evident: that the true “ scholar-preacher’ 
a man of the heart, spiritual, rich in humblest experience. Read Dr. 
Macgregor’s “ Working Faith,” “The Cure of Care,” “God’s Sheep and 
Men.” ; 

In a word —here is the type of preacher, here the sort of sermon 


which a thinking and yet burdened world is longing to hear. (Scribner's 
A. R. M. 


can be 


Importation, pp. 297. $1.75.) 


What has been said of Dr. Macgregor’s sermons above might be said 
of Christ and Christ’s Religion by Dr. F. H. Dudden of Lincoln college, 
in the same series. They are more distinctively studies in the life of 
Christ: “The Good Physician,’ “The Self Education of our Lord.” 
There is in them a more conscious effort to bring the author’s argument 
to bear upon the mental and spiritual needs of our present phases of 
thought and experience, as seen, for example, in his three sermons on 
“The Lessons of the Cross” and “ Modern Ideas” or in his “ Christ’s 
Doctrine of God,” or “St. Paul’s Plan of Progress” or “ Jesus Christ 
the Same.” Though “modern” in the best sense these sermons are not 
“liberal” in the sense of latitudinarian. Few sermons have been issued 
of late which avoid in a more stalwart way the attempt to see how 
little is needed or left of the older truth. But while holding the great 
verities, this preacher is able to translate them with great power from 
certain terminologies which hamper their acceptance by some scholarly 
minds. In this same vein, and in the same series, attention should be 
called again to Dr. Rashdall’s volume printed some years ago, “ Christus 
in Ecclesia,” preached to audiences of lawyers. (Scribner’s Importation, 

$1.75 net.) A. R. M. 


Several previous occasions have presented themselves for review of 
lr, Louis A. Banks’ other volumes: ‘“ Sermons which have won Souls,” 
“Christ and His Friends,” ete. A large volume is here presented dealing 
with only three chapters of Genesis and entitled The World's Childhood. 
Some earnest and practical lessons are drawn. If one wishes to sec 
how a modern preacher can preach on these chapters with hardly a hint 
that any critical questions are involved, and with hardly a trace of Bib- 
lical perspective, he will admire either the ingenuity of the author or 
the blindness of the scholar. Homiletically, if one desires to see how a 
sermon can be made up out of quotation, poetry, and stories, here is his 
good opportunity. If he is a “scrap-book” minister along these lines, 
here is a mine of good, bad, and indifferent material. Few books better 
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illustrate these three elements in homiletic structure and content. If one js 
satisfied that these are the great elements of vital preaching, then he will 
be fully satisfied in this volume of Dr. Banks’ sermons. (Funk & Wag- 
nall’s, pp. 363. $1.30). A. R. M. 


Catechetical Bible Lessons is a catechism for children from eight to 
twelve years of age, made up of questions and of answers mostly in 
Scripture language. It is a good manual of its kind, but has few features 
not found also in other collections. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
pp. 62. 10 cts.) 


A book on the Biblical interpretation of the word Grace, by Rey 
Thomas Parry, D.D., is entitled The Riches of Grace. It is along very fa- 
miliar, almost conventional lines, without marked originality of treatment or 
unusual literary quality. It has not the dignity of a scholarly study, nor 
has it other qualities to attract the critical student, but it has spiritual and 
devotional elements for the more devout reader. (Westminster Press, 
pp. 282. §0 cts.) AL RM 


Few ministers know how to preach to children, but evidently 
E. H. Byington does. The Children’s Pulpit is a gem of its kind. 
sermons are very brief: take only two pages apiece, contain on: 
idea; develop a single thought in a wide diversity of every-day thi 
which children see or feel, from Scripture, nature, play, pictures, house 
hold tasks, from a soldier, a statesman, a doctor, a burglar, etc., etc. It 
seems an easy thing to do, but to do it with the dignity of this author, 
his sympathy, his clarity, and his insight is a rare gift. This book has 
few merely childish stories, nor does he preach down to children. He 
knows how to be simple without being silly. He lodges a deep and prac- 
tical thought in a fresh original way. There is too a quaintness and 
humor in these simple talks that add to their charm to older readers as 
well as to children. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 104. 75cts.). A. R. M 


Dr. James M. Farrar is the author of a book on the “ Junior Congre- 
gation.” He is among the most fortunate of those who are developing 
the methods of preaching to children. This volume of Little Talks to 
Little People grew out of the demand for another book from him con- 
taining samples of his work. These sermons represent a year’s program 
grouped into talks appropriate to the seasons of the year and signalizing 
the church and national festivals in their course. They are much longer 
than Mr. Byington’s (reviewed in this issue); use the familiar incidents 
of child interest as he does, but employ the imagination more, and tell 
more stories. They give the impression of conscious child talk as Mr 
Byington’s do not. They do not say more, but take longer to say it. 
The reader will be helped by having two contemporary books to compare 
as to extent and method. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 272. ($1.20 net). 

A. R. M 


William Byron Forbush is recognized as an authority on work with 
and for boys. His “ Boy Problem” has had a wide reading; and pastors 
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especially will hail this second volume on Church Work With Boys which 
deals more particularly with church work in behalf of this important 
element in the congregation. The book is compact, a fine sample of 
business writing, — hardly a superfluous word, no preachments about the 
importance of such work, no time wasted in discussing other people’s 
mistakes, but a downright straightforward business-like manual of prin- 
ciples and methods. A brief chapter on “ The Way of God with a Boy” 
endorses the now familiar, but vague results of modern phychological 
study. This chapter is very succinct and apprehensible. Here the author 
is aided by an admirable chart furnished by Prof. G. Walter Fiske. Then 
follows a chapter on the “ Principles of Church Work with Boys.” An 
important feature of the book is contained in the fourth chapter on the 
“Work of Men for Boys” —perhaps the best available source of sug- 
gestion regarding the “ Big Brother” idea and the work a men’s brother- 
hood can accomplish along these lines. This chapter contains some 
refreshing common sense about the duty of older people as to the young 
people’s ranges of amusement. “ How to Teach a Boy’s Sunday School 
Class” and “ How to Conduct a Church Boys’ Club” are sections of the 
book which will be most eagerly read by baffled Sunday School superin- 
tendents and pastors. A full bibliography of the subjects discussed is 
appended, and practical hints for first hand study are added to each chap- 
ter. There is a valuable compend in one of the chapters regarding differ- 
ent inter-church societies and clubs which briefly indicate the principles 
and methods of each. We heartily commend this book to pastors and 
teachers. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 165. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


Charles Reynolds Brown, like Dr. Gladden, has shown our gen- 
eration how a minister may magniiy his pastoral duties and pulpit effi- 
ciency, and yet take deep interest by word and pen in social affairs and 
educational interests. Dr. Brown proved the former in his Yale Lectures, 
and now exemplifies the latter in his recent book, Cap and Gown. Most 
of the addresses collected in this volume have been given in California 
institutions, and in several Eastern colleges. He speaks to young men 
just entering college in “ The First Inning.” He discusses “ Athletics,” 
the “Fraternity,” “Choice of a Life-work,” and kindred themes. He 
strikes deeper notes in “ The Religion of a College Man,” “ Moral Ven- 
tures,” “The Power of Vision,” etc. He has given us one of the most 
impassioned utterances we have ever seen in “The War against War.” 
We are impressed by the soundness of his advice, the well balanced judg- 
ments he has formed, the straightforward quality of his style, and the 
occasional passion of his message, all the more noticeable for the habitual 
calm of his simple direct style. Few appeals for the ministry as a pro- 


the mere sermonic habit, and yet keep the moral earnestness of the pulpit 
.without suggestion of “the shop.” (Pilgrim Press, pp. 233. $1.00). 
A. R. M. 


Dr. Amory F. Bradford has been chiefly known as a preacher and 
as an inspiring leader of our Congregational forces. He has now placed . 
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the churches and community under a new form of obligation by giving 
us, under the title of My Brother, a volume of his essays and addresses 
on social problems. Like Dr. Gladden and Dr. Brown he sees clearly that 
leadership in our day must be added to pastorate in the older conception 
of that word. These three men have proved that it is possible to com- 
bine both without deflecting power from the first demands of a local 
field. The value of this book lies not so much in its contribution of 
new material to the sociological data involved, as in a clear and inspiring 
presentation of the moral side of the subjects discussed, and in level- 
headed views upon the relation of the church to these great issues 
Unlike some of the Christian leaders of today, he is no alarmist. He 
would not arouse the Church by ominous details of social danger. He 
frankly and sanely sees the dangers, and says some trenchant things in a 
fearless way; but the chief note of this book is its optimism; its recognition 
of the lines along which the Christian society is becoming aroused, the 
facts and forces arraying themselves for strong effort in the churches, 
and the inevitable outcome of certain great principles which wiil appear 
more and more clearly as the battle advances. The author’s simple yet 
forcible style; his lucid expression; his admirable captions which show 
the plain drift of his thought; his good sense and balance; all conspire 
to make these papers both apprehensible to the average reader, and im 
pelling to the more scholarly and thoughtful. It has become the fashion- 
able thing of late for some ministers to attack the Church, almost 
ruthlessly. This book is a refreshing reversal of this judgment, and con 
tains, with enough needed reminder of faults, some generous suggestions 
regarding the Church’s splendid contributions in the past and in the 
present. Besides chapters on the more conventional themes: ~The 
Social Factor in the Religious Problem,” “ The Cry of the City,” “ The 
Ministry and the Laboring Man,” “The Church in the Modern World,’ 
etc., he uses with excellent effect in one paper “ My Brother,” the dia- 
logue form of discussion between misanthropes and philanthropists. In 
another essay he uses imagination with telling power, as he describes 
“The Church of the Good Samaritan.” Another notable feature of this 
book is that he does not deal in statistics. There is hardly a figure 

the volume. Unless a minister can use figures with more accuracy than 
most of them do, it is a sign of grace when he leaves them out. ( Pilgrim 


Press, pp. 282. $1.25). A. R. M 

Any one who helps others to a familiar acquaintance with Dr. Mac- 
Jaren is a public benefactor. Dr. F. E. Clark has essayed such a task 
in excerpting some of the Similes and Figures from Alexander Maclaren’s 
wonderful sermons. If they whet one’s appetite for more, they will havc 
served a good purpose; but if the compiler feels that he can thus give 
any adequate impression of the charm of the great preacher's thought. 
or the wonderful pertinence of his illustrative material, he is mistaken 
As Dr. Maclaren is preéminently an expository preacher, and as his tex- 
tual development gives chief significance to his thought and illustration. 
he is singularly ill adapted to furnish excerpts. Phillips Brooks suffers 
less in this regard than Maclaren, as Brooks is principally a_ topical 
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preacher. This does not reflect upon Dr. Clark’s selections which are 


excellent; but we fear that the book cannot give to others in reading it 
the delight it gave the author to make it. Only when it stimulates the 
reader to read the sermons themselves, will his purpose be satisfied. 


(Revell, pp. 224. $1.00). ALR. M. 

The Call to the Heights is a collection of six homilies, echoes from 
the letter to the Philippians, by Stephen A. Norton. There is in the 
little volume nothing above the power or beyond the range of hundreds 
of our pastors. But the effort is every way worthy of imitation. Let 
pastors catch the idea, and multiply endeavors to give ideal pastoral 
utterance in every variety of beautiful published form to the ten 
thousand engaging and upbuilding themes lying everywhere in the Word 
of God, waiting to be displayed. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 56. 50 cts.) 

Cc Ss. B. 


The Wonder of His Gracious ]Vords is an exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount by Rev. J. Edgar Park. All matters of criticism are 
passed by instantly. There is no effort to seek for anything hard to 
see. All words are taken at their first and most evident value. There is 
no sign of any philosophy or theory of truth or life that the author is 
trying to identify in the words of the Lord. All is straightforward and 
simple. On the other hand the so-called “exposition” hardly deserves 
that name. There is almost nothing of exactness from beginning to end. 
Rather, at important points, the treatment is quite loose and in fact 
distant. In one way this appears in the abundance and even excess of 
quotation from all sorts of sources. But a hasty glance at these flocks 
of excerpts will see that they have been selected and assembled by no 
expositor. As an exposition thus the work is decidedly slack. Yet the 
treatment is in its free earnest way mainly good. Notably, almost an 
exact half of the pages are devoted to the Beatitudes. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. 208. $1.00 net.) 


It is hard for a new interpretation of Hamlet to justify its exist- 
ence and yet Mr. Henry Frank’s Tragedy of Hamlet does so entirely. 
Behind the exuberant diction of the lecture-platform he shows real study 
of his text and feeling for it and has added a thorough application of 
the methods of modern psychological analysis. These have led him over 
into the “real madness” camp and his conclusion in short is “that Ham- 
let was a victim of melancholic monomania, throwing him into states of 
temporary frenzy or utter madness, from which he speedily recovers.” 
He compares these states with the emotional automatisms of psycholo- 
gists, such as kleptomania, pyromania, suicidal impulses, etc.; practically 
Hamlet is the victim of a series of “brain-storms” excited mostly by 
contact with his uncle. All this has much to say for itself and would 
have more if Mr. Frank had not thought it necessary to make Shakes- 
peare conscious of all he was creating, a fancy the real source of all 
Baconian dreams. Shakespeare undoubtedly had an idea of Hamlet, and 
that idea worked itself out, and was true because it was Shakespeare’s, 
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not because Shakespeare was a profound alienist. He had seen and known 
“brain-storms” as an element in human life—his business was with the 
facts of human life — but theorizing about them he left to Lord Verulam 
and Robert Burton. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. 320; 12 illustrations. 
$1.50). 


The lot of the hapless reviewer is never so pitiable as when, amid 
the throng of more manageable visitants, there looms before him a 
monster treatise that seems to belong to no known species, and which, 
for aught he knows, may be either a paleontologic survival or, mayhap, 
only a freak. Such a book is Hudson Maxim’s The Science of Poetry 
and the Philosophy of Language. Before its bulk and portentous mien 
the critic spirit trembles and quails, especially as it recalls with what 
warlike implements the name of Maxim has hitherto been associated, 
To be sure, its plight has been foreseen. The author, in his preface, has 
been explicit as to the unique quality of the book, implying that it must 
be its own interpreter. And the publisher, in the voluminous ready-made 
analyses and remarks that accompany the volume, has done his best to 
deliver the reviewer from abject despair. 

The book is essentially autobiographic, though its ostensible aim is 
to report research. The author is a trained physical scientist, and has 
evinced those qualities of high inventiveness that imply mastery in his 
field. As not seldom happens, with his technical equipment is combined 
a strong taste for literary study and production. To such a mind as 
his the question is natural enough, Why cannot the phenomena of poetry 
be sifted, measured, weighed, appraised and ticketed like the phenomena 
of physics or chemistry? After reading some discussions of the matter, 
and finding that they all tend to attack it with different tools from those 
of the laboratory, Mr. Maxim practically brushes them aside, and says, 
“Go to, now; let us begin afresh; watch how my mind goes to work.” 
The fly in this precious ointment is the conviction that this really sub- 
jective method must have universal validity and value, to the exclusion 
of all “unscientific” ones. And, for the sake of practical effect, we 
are sorry that Mr. Maxim has introduced so many specimens of his 
own prose and poetry as critical examples (in the table of “Great Poetic 
Lines,” however, with which the volume closes, only 22 out of 192 
specimens, or 11% per cent., are his —- which shows self-restraint). This 
is said without doubting his decided ability as a writer, although compact 
analysis or argument and a certain eloquence of conviction and en- 
thusiasm on the one hand, are, on the other, occasionally interlarded with 
commonplace or colloquialism, while some passages are merely turgid 
and bombastic. But the key to the true valuation of the book is to 
regard it as a piece of psychological autobiography —the more interest- 
ing because it is so naive. 

No adequate summary of the argument is possible in a review. But 
we may set down a few points. After discussing “ What is Poetry?” 
and “What Poetry is not,’ the author builds up a theory of rhetoric 
which is not at all to be rejected because of his peculiar terminology 
(which he believes necessary properly to label the facts), though we 
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suspect that this latter will somewhat irritate more than one reader. As- 
suming that language is symbolic, and hence both expressive and im- 
pressive, he says that most common prose is mere “ literatry,” devoid 
of figure, fancy and force (except for an immediate end of practical 
convenience); that some prose and most poetry is “tropetry,” in that 
its expressive value is heightened by the use of metaphors and other 
figures; and that some prose and all poetry has “ potentry,” which broadly 
covers every quality that gives it heightened power to stimulate and 
energize the hearer, independent of its mere “literatry” or “ tropetry.” 
“Potentry,” in turn, is subdivided, as to poetic use, into “tem-potentry ” 
(everything in which quantity and rhythm of versification are magnified), 
“tro-potentry”” (the exaltation of imagery, real or fanciful), and “tro- 
tem-potentry ” (the subtle combinations of these two). Naturally, the 
discussion takes in not only versified poetry, but every branch of oratory. 

In spite of what seems a narrowness of induction and a curious lack 
of attention to the deeper psychological elements of his problem, in 
spite, too, of his tone of assurance and his uncouth terminology, we think 
that Mr. Maxim has done a real service to the subject. Many of his 
remarks are acute, and the trend of his thought is decidedly interesting. 
We cordially agree that more of the coldly “scientific” method is needed 


in discussing the phenomena of literary art, and we think that he has 


done something to illuminate the technique of that art. On the other 
hand, we feel sure that he has not sufficiently noted the significance of 
previous studies that really concern the problem, especially those under 
the general head of “ Aesthetics,” with all that they imply. That which 
baffles the investigator in all inquiry regarding artistic effort is that every 
work of art is a communication from one personality to another, so 
that in its formule there are always three quantities, of which two are 
not capable of precise determination. Hence the study of liferary art 
can never safely be wholly detached from the study of all kinds of art, 
since the problem in all is more or less the same. And this problem, as 
the multitude of essays and treatises that in some way deal with it 
sufficiently attests, is not easy or simple. It goes deep into the constitu- 
tion and operations of the living human personality, which as yet scem 
not to be capable of exactly the same treatment as the nature and trans- 
formations of what we call matter. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 294. $2.50.) 
W. S. P. 


One wonders, as he takes up a volume marked A Book of Quatrains, 
how any one would dare venture to compose —much less publish—a 
whole volume of such little morsels of verse. Yet this is just what Rev. 
Frederic Rowland Marvin has ventured to do. And the thoughtful 
critic must admit that the result is worth while. For Dr. Marvin (he is 
an M. D., as well as a minister) has the happy union of perception, 
insight, reflection, and a clever power of literary expression. In his 
preface he modestly disclaims representing any “system of philosophy ” 
or teaching any “theory of human life,” and suggests that he is simply 
a leisurely observer of things as they happen to attract his attention. 
Yet his quiet remarks betray not simply a genial view of things in general 
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and particular — which is a philosophy —but some interestingly positive 
ideas about good and bad, right and wrong, that implies that human life 
is not altogether a puzzle to him. About one-third of the perhaps hundred 
and fifty poetic apothegms that make up the series are translated, but 
the selection of the originals of these, as well as the varied titles of 
those that are wholly the author’s own, suggest how wide is his outlook 
and how catholic his sympathies. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. tor, 
$1.00.) W. S. P. 
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“In the course of an argument on the vital question 
standing between a great communion like the Episcopal 
Church and other Christian Churches, it is difficult to re- 
strain prejudice and to reason dispassionately. But the 
scholarly Presbyterian minister, Dr. Thompson, proceeds in 
this book with an examination of this difficult and confused 
subject in an admirable spirit of profound Christian regard 
for those who differ from his opinions. And he brings to 
his task a thoroughly trained and well furnished mind eager 
to arrive at the facts in the case. His avowed purpose is 
not to be polemic, but to promote harmony, and to present 
the facts in the interests of a mutual understanding that may 
help to solve the difficulties that cluster about this question 
of Episcopacy for Christian people desirous of closer union. 
The results of his long study and thought are clearly pre- 
sented, and his treatment of the theme is so candid, honest, 
considerate and illuminating that the book will long remain 
one of the best on the subject for the general public.” 

— Christian Intelligencer. 
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